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INTRODUCTION 


i 


Latin America is a part of the Third World, the 
underdeveloped world, and like its sister areas in Africa 
and South Asia, abounds with examples of poverty, hunger, 
violence and seething discontent. Even today, Latin America 
is largely dominated by military and other power structures 
which maintain the status quo and seek to perpetuate the 
semi-feudal order inherited from the centuries past. 

Although it is commonly believed that Latin America 
is wracked with revolution, in reality what we have seen in 
the past, with one or two exceptions, is merely the changing 
of the palace guard, a military coup. Nearly five hundred 
years ago, church and state arrived by mutual agreement at 
what has been called "patronato real" (royal patronage), by 
which lands and authority were bestowed upon the chosen few. 
For three hundred years in Latin American history, man 
inherited his station with each man in his own place and 
millions of people in roles of servitude. The general view 
of charity, supposedly the Christian view, was to care for 
the needs of others by the giving of alms but always from a 
higher socio-economic station. The feudal system was modi¬ 
fied during the revolutionary period, roughly corresponding 
to the time of the North American Revolutionary War. 
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However, for the last two hundred years, the firmly esta¬ 
blished systems of royal patronage were merely transformed 
into a similar national patronage with the majority of 
social structures remaining intact. 

New factors, however, have entered into the his¬ 
torical scene, one of which will be considered in this 
dissertation. There is a clamoring for social change, for 
example, on the part of the reforming groups within both 
Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. The so called, "revo¬ 
lution of rising expectations," being experienced throughout 
the world, also augments the underlying discontent for 
things as they are and have been during the long span of 
Latin American history since the days of the Spanish and 
Portuguese conquerors. The focus of concern in this study 
is upon the question of roles which the church. Catholic 
and Protestant, can play in the process of humanization and 
socio-economic development in Latin American life. 

Historical perspective is necessary for an adequate 
treatment of this subject. It is necessary to work through 
four centuries of the complicated story of church-state 
conflicts and struggles. A complete analysis of this 
historic conflict is necessarily beyond the limits of this 
dissertation but must be alluded to in order to provide a 
frame of reference for the study. The reader, in order to 
acquire a full background in the relationship of church and 
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state in Latin America, would do well to consult the monu¬ 
mental history of the politico-ecclesiastical relations, 
Church and State in Latin America , by J. Lloyd Mecham, which 
is a full and scholarly treatment of the subject.^ Such a 
j study would provide a more adequate framework for the con- 

j’ 

i : 

! sideration of this subject. 

\ 

Furthermore, the exciting events of the present, the 
challenge of Vatican Council II, new incentives for develop¬ 
ment from the Medellin, Colombia, Second General Conference 
of the Latin American Roman Catholic Episcopate, of Septem¬ 
ber, 1968, the breaking down of church-state dependency, 
the challenge of the conciliar movement to Protestantism, 

! and the ecumenical possibilities for the forming of new 
links for social influence, can only be alluded to within 
the confines of these pages. 

The author seeks to employ the broadest meaning for 
j the word, "church," one which would be acceptable to most of 

i 

I 

| the thoughtful persons in the Catholic and Protestant 
i churches. By this definition, the church includes the full 

I 

l 

range of those professing Christians both within and outside 
| the structured institutions called churches or fellowship 
groups. An attempt has been made to avoid the pitfall of 

■'■John Lloyd Mecham, Church and State in Latin 
America (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1966) . 

•i 

i 
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j using the word "church" to designate a particular variety, 

i 

denomination or family of the Christian faith. In short, 

| 

j it is the author's conviction that the process of socio- 

j economic development in Latin America deserves the full 

support of the whole church, Catholic and Protestant, 

institutionalized and uninstitutionalized, structured and 

i 

unstructured. 

A word of explanation about the use of the word 
"development" is in order. The author deliberately seeks to 
use a broader definition than is commonly employed by many 
sociologists, economists and political scientists, who would 
equate development with modernization and sometimes even 
only with industrialization. Development involves more than 
technological and economic change, although these are essen¬ 
tial to man's full socialization in our age. Its various 
components include such things as industrialization and 
technological development both in the cities and on the 

farms, higher per-capita income with a wider income distri- 

i 

i 

| bution, health, education, mobility and freedom in all forms 
of communication, political development and increased parti¬ 
cipation, security for the common welfare, liberty and 
justice. Development implies the systematic and organized 
striving for a fuller and freer human life with dignity for 

j 

individuals and society as a whole. It is intricately 


i 
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related to the process of humanization, to which in Chris¬ 
tian faith adds a new dimension. 

There must be room for a spiritual realization in 

the life of every man and for each and every segment of 

society. Full human development requires sharing, the 

giving and receiving of values possessed by the poor as well 

as the rich nations and individuals who compose them. Pope 

2 

Paul VI has said, "Development is today's word for peace." 
Truly, human hope and peace is development and it will not 
be achieved without some anguish and suffering. It demands 
that we think large, act generously, and encourage the very 
best of which mankind is capable. 

This dissertation attempts to support the thesis 
that a process of reformation is occurring within the Roman 
Catholic Church in Latin America in the midst of a revolu¬ 
tionary and counter-revolutionary social climate. It 
remains uncertain if the church can avoid becoming identi¬ 
fied with political parties and systems in this endeavor 
and thus lose its catalytic and pluralistic role. Moreover, 
Protestantism which itself is engaged in continuing refor¬ 
mation, may or may not be able to share in the development 
enterprise, but hopefully can arise to the opportunity now 
before it. 

^Quoted by Harvey G. Cox, "The Mythology of Develop¬ 
ment," Risk, IV: 2 (1968), 35. 
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| The dominant role played by the Roman Catholic 

| Church in Latin American life definitely suggests that 

j 3 

| "religious reform is the requisite for social reform." In 

l 

j Latin America, perhaps more than in other parts of the Third 
World, the church in the twentieth century continues to be 
a fountainhead of reform and a voice of protest against 
j man's inhumanity to man.^ Although Protestantism has its 

| place in this study of the role of the church in the deve- 

lopment process in Latin America, we begin with an 
historical perspective of the Catholic Church from the 
colonial to the modern era. 

The beginning of the modern period, which is in this 
study arbitrarily fixed at the conclusion of World War I, 
saw Protestantism in its infancy in Latin America. Protes¬ 
tants resided mainly in the still foreign enclaves of 
British business people (Episcopal and Presbyterian), Ger¬ 
man immigrants (Lutheran and Evangelical), and French-Swiss- 

Italian colonial groups such as the Waldensians in Uruguay. 

i 

By 1920, many missionaries, representing the larger 


^Ivan Vallier, "Religious Elites: Differentiations 
and Developments in Roman Catholicism," in Seymour M. 

Lipset and Aldo Solari (eds.), Elites in Latin America 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1967), p. 225. 

^Peter R. Nehemkis, Latin America : Myth and Reality 
(New York: New American Library, 1966), p. 46. 
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Protestant denominations and numerous independent societies 
and groups, were at work in Latin America but without 

i impressive numerical results. The history of the larger 

1 

{ 

family of Latin American Christendom, the Roman Catholic 
Church, must therefore provide a foundation for this study 
of the church's role in the development process. 

Thus, the study begins with a section related to the 
historical backgrounds of the status of the church from the 
time of the Spanish "conquistadores" to the close of Vati¬ 
can Council II. (Part I, Chapters I and II). The church 
and its present reality in the midst of revolutionary and 
counter-revolutionary tensions comprises Part II (Chapter 
III and IV). Herein are discussed the traditional roles of 
the church and the innovative functions thus far manifested 
in the church's life. The concluding Part III (Chapter V 
and VI), points to the cooperative and conflict roles poten¬ 
tial in Latin American Christianity in which the church may 
participate in the development process. 

Source materials for the study have included pub- 

i 

i lished research in English and Spanish from both the secular 

I 

| and religious press, original records of both Catholic and 

| Protestant church related groups and organizations, supple- 

I mented by personal experiences based upon interviews and 
lectures heard during assignments as a missionary in Costa 

1 

I Rica, Puerto Rico, Uruguay, Argentina and Paraguay. 

j 

i 

j 
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HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 
ON THE CHURCH IN LATIN AMERICA 
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CHAPTER I 


j 

i 

! 

j 

THE CHURCH FROM THE COLONIAL TO THE MODERN ERA 

In the Period of the Conquerors : 

The Roman Catholic Church in Latin America was a 
missionary structure, a foreign institution in a new world, 
from the earliest days of the Spanish and Protuguese con¬ 
querors. Although it soon began to take on certain 
indigenous trappings, it was a transplanted institution 
embodying ideologies foreign to the Americas. Furthermore, 
the church derived its mission not alone from religious 
motivations, such as "The Great Commission" of Jesus 
(Matthew 28:18-20), but also from the mandates of pope, 
king and state. 

A series of papal bulls became the basis for a 
churchrstate relationship which still finds its reflection 

i 

in current social structures. The first of several papal 

j 

i bulls, Romanus Pontifex, in 1455, prior to the discovery of 

i 

j the western world, gave the king of Portugal sovereign 

. i " • 

I 

! right over his overseas possessions, present and future. 

1 

| It included the right of building churches and monasteries, 

j 

j and it insisted on the sending of seculars and regular 

j clergy as missionaries of the church. The papal bull, 

I 

1 

I 
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i 

i 

Inter Caetera , promulgated in 1493, gave similar rights to 

I 

| the King of Spain and expressly stated that he had the evan¬ 
gelistic duty "to send out wise, competent, pious and 
virtuous men, who will be capable of instructing the indi¬ 
genous peoples in good morals and in the Catholic religion." 

A third bull, Eximae Devotionis , also in 1493, 
granted the right to found bishoprics, appoint bishops, 
establish monasteries, appoint and support missionaries and 
to arrange their transportation from place to place. This 
pronouncement by Pope Alexander VI further granted "all of 
the concessions, privileges, exemptions, rights, liberties, 
immunities and indults" which previously had been awarded 
the kings of Portugal by earlier pontiffs. Perhaps to 
avoid any charge of duplicity he declared that his purpose 
in bestowing great privilege, later known as patronato real , 
to Spanish sovereigns was to recognize and reward their 
Christian zeal in liberating Granada from the Moors and in 
sending Colombus to the Indies to discover more people who 
might be won to Christianity. It is not without coinci¬ 
dence, however, that Alexander VI was of a prominent Spanish 
Aragonese family.^ - 


^•John Lloyd Mecham, Church and State in Latin America 
(Chapel Hill: University of Northern Carolina Press, 1966), 
p. 14. 
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During this early period of the explorers and 

i 

conquerors, the missionary church in the Americas received 
| its economic support from royal appropriations and endow- 
ments with full papal approval. The final Bull of Julius I 
II, entitled Universalis Ecclesiae (July 28, 1508), gave the 
King of Spain the rights of universal patronage over the 
Catholic Church in the new world. In practice this was to 
mean that higher clergy, archbishops and bishops, had to 
vow obedience to the crown upon assuming office and express 
willingness to acknowledge the rights of royal patronage. 

It was yet too early for the seeds of conflict, inherent in 
the system, to have sprouted. However, out of this church- 

| 

state relationship were to develop positive and negative 
aspects of the foreign church's missionary influence in 
Latin America. 

In the Period of Colonialism : 

The early idealism of the monarchs and church can be 
j clearly seen in a formal declaration made by the King of 

i 

| Spain on September 14, 1519, which said: "We have no 

I greater desire than the proclamation and the increase of 

i 

| the law of the Gospel and the conversion of the Indians to 

! our holy Catholic faith.” It instructed members of the 

! 

i 

I * 

j ... .... ... . . 

j 

i 

i 
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! Council of the Indies to put the provision of the necessary 

j 

i missionaries and teachers before any other possible profit 

i 

! or advantage to the king. 

i 

The Indians were guaranteed the right to accept their 
new roles in submission, including the right to refuse 
Catholic conversion. A requerimiento , or demand for obedi¬ 
ence, was required to be read publicly in the presence of 
the Indians before they could be attacked. This demand for 
obedience opens with a brief account of the history of the 
world, states the papal-monarchial relationship and explains 
that the lands are under the authority of the king. The 
hearers are asked to recognize the situation, accept 

| missionaries and be converted. If they submit, protection 
will be assured, and if after hearing the Christian instruc¬ 
tion, they do not believe, they will not be forced and their 
freedom is assured but they must accept the role of 

j submission. 

i 

| However, what was written on paper was not always 

I carried out in fact. Bartoleme de las Casas, early Catholic 

i 

j reformer (1474-1566), reported that one could see "riffraff 

| who had been scoured or clipped of their ears in Castile 

1 

i p 

i lording it over the native chiefs in the New World." It 


| 2 Quoted in Stephen Neill, Colonialism and Christian 

j Missions (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966), pp. 40-46. 

i 

j 

1 

i 

i 
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was to the credit of the church that a Christian voice was 
occasionally raised against the conquerors and the colonists 
on behalf of the oppressed Indians. Even so, colonial 
excesses were extreme and the church and her missioners were 
necessarily implicated. Many churchmen were indifferent to 
their surroundings and took the view that the non-Christians 
were utterly barbarian and unteachable. 

According to Las Casas, on Christmas Sunday, 1511, a 
Dominican priest, Antonio de Montesinos, preached the 
following words from the text, "I am a voice crying in the 
wilderness" (John 1:23), to a group of astonished colonists 
in a little church in Hispaniola: 

This voice says that you are in mortal sin, that you 
live and die in it, for the cruelty and the tyranny you 
use in dealing with these innocent people. Tell me, by 
what right or justice do you keep these Indians in such 
a cruel and horrible servitude? On what authority have 
you waged a detestable war against these people who 
dwelt quietly and peaceably in their own land?....Why 
do you keep them so oppressed and weary, not given them 
enough to eat nor taking care of them in their illnes¬ 
ses? For with the excessive work you demand of them 
they fall ill and die, or rather you kill them with 
your desire to extract and acquire gold every day. And 
what care do you take that they should be instructed in 
religion?....Be certain that in such a state as this 
you can no more be saved than Moors or Turks.3 


When the news of this event got to Spain on March 23, 1512, 
an official warning was made against preaching of such 


t 

i _ 

! • *3 

Ibid. , pp. 47-8. 
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disquieting doctrine. No question was raised about the 
colonial practices in this letter. 


13 


i Reform efforts were made across the three centuries 

i 

t 

i 

j of Spanish and Portuguese colonialism. Las Casas labored 

i 

for fifty years to advance the cause of the Indians. Juan 

de Zumarraga, first bishop of Mexico in 1533/ was commis- 

I 

i sioned as "protector of the Indians". He soon made it clear 
that he understood his function. Father Antonio Vieira of 
Portugal in the following century likewise valiantly opposed 
the inhumanity of slavery. The work of the early missionary 
church was often dangerously compromised, but many evidences 
of patient labor on the part of dedicated clerics are to be 

I 

found. Languages were learned and peoples' needs were met 
as understood by those sent to minister among them. Those 
indigenous races which did not die out probably owe their 
survival to the presence of Catholic missionaries in their 
midst. 

Geographical distances as well as human frailty com¬ 
plicated the role of the missionary church in this period. 

Because of the great distances involved, patronage was often 

j 

| delegated to viceroys, governors and even lesser officials. 

I In some more remote areas, as in Peru, the archbishop and 
lesser prelates usurped the patronage rights and as early 
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I 

i 

14 

i 

i 

j 

j as 1604 Viceroy Velasco advised his successor in Peru that 

i 

he would be engaged in perpetual warfare concerning royal j 

i ; 

| patronage. 4 

• In the extension of the Inquisition to the new world, 

the crown and state usurped the power of control and exer¬ 
cised the authority to eradicate heresy as they interpreted 
it. The first courts were established in Mexico and Lima 
in 1569 and had jurisdiction over colonists, mulattoes and 
mestizos. However, the Indians remained under the juris- 

I 

diction of the bishops who were known to act with more 

j clemency than the Inquisitors who were appointed by and 

| responsible to the King and to him alone.^ Viceroys were 

given absolute power to expel rebellious clerics. There are 

numerous examples of the actual persecution of friars as in 

the tragic Jesuit expulsions from Paraguay in the seven- 
6 

teenth century. 

Rules of patronage were applied to hospitals, schools 
and all institutions of charity, and the viceroys and their 
subservients acted as superintendents. Thus, since church 


4 

Mecham, 0 £. cit ., p. 22. 

5 Francois Houtart and Emile Pin, The Church and the 
Latin American Revolution (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1965), 

p. 18. 

®Neill, 0 £. cit ., p. 67. 
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j 

j and Catholicism were so subject to royal authority, a 

j 

| growing tendency on the part of the majority of clerics was 

i to feel a closer loyalty to king than to pope. It was no 

accident that the church was to be recognized as one of the 

principal agents of the civil power for over three centuries 

7 

of colonial rule. 

Dominated by royal authorities and later by their 

successors in the new republics, the church became a useful 

instrument for pacifying the populace and extending the 

sphere of political influence. In her alliance with the 

state, the church often took on some of the worst features 

of those hungry for power and wealth. The colonial period 

was marked by a general deterioration from the missionary 

zeal and idealism of a few in the first hundred years after 

the conquest to a more general desire for the accumulation 

of property without a similar concern for the education and 

0 

raising of the standards of living for the people. 

In this period was also established the social struc- 
j ture which in its broad outline has persisted even to our 
own day without undergoing fundamental changes. The use of 
| the classical metaphor of the pyramid with the Spaniards at 

i 

} - 

7 

'Mecham, 0 £. cit., p. 36. 

^Norman S. Hayner, New Patterns in Old Mexico (New 
Haven: College and University Press, 1966), p. 148, 

! 

i 

i 

i 

i 
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i the top and the blacks and Indians as the broad base is 

I 9 

| appropriate if applied generally. The church, likewise, 

| adopted a similar pyramid structure with the highest posi- 

t 

I tions awarded to the Spaniards born in Europe rather than 
to American born whites, the creoles. Although this was to 
be modified after the republics gained their independence, 
the higher clergy were drawn from those claiming European 
names and extraction while the lower clerics eventually 
would be drawn from mestizos of Spanish cultural background. 
This social structure, common in many ways to both society 
and church, helps to explain the growing anti-clericalism 
of the independence period. 

j 

I In the Period of Early Independence (1800-1860) ; 

( 

j 

{ Lacking the impetus of the Enlightenment which had 

been felt earlier in Europe, the political agitation for 

! 

| constitutional government did not become well founded in 

I Latin America until the 1790's. Even in this relatively 

j 

| late period there was not a general religious discontent of 
the kind which had marked the Enlightenment elsewhere with 
its anti-clerical and often anti-religious characteristics. 

1 

!■ The spirit of the Spanish Inquisition still prevailed and 

! 

it was well into the nineteenth century before foreigners, 

j _ 

i q 

I Houtart, o£. cit ., p. 13. 

I 

| 

t 

i 
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and especially Protestants, were not subjected to the tac¬ 
tics of the Inquisition if they unfortunately happened to be 
shipwrecked on Latin American shores. 10 

Protestant Influences ; However, some evidences of 
Protestant penetration were to be seen in the early part of 
the Independence period. These missionary penetrations were 
carried out by the evangelical wing of Protestantism from 
Great Britain and the United States. In addition a few 
enclaves of British Anglicans had their own houses of wor¬ 
ship during the same period. Few attempts toward evangeli¬ 
zation of Catholics were made by the latter, in part because 
it was expressly forbidden by law. The earliest influences 
of Protestantism came through the British and Foreign School 
Society, the British and Foreign Bible Society and the 
American Bible Society. Bibles were distributed by Protes¬ 
tants in Buenos Aires, Argentina, as early as 1819, and 
prior to that one year, James Thomson, a Scottish Baptist 
minister, came to Latin America and for six years traveled 
extensively in the establishment of Lancaster schools which 
used the Bible as a basic text. It is difficult to measure 
the success of such Protestant efforts but at least a few 


10 Mecham, o£. cit., pp. 37-8. 
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| hundred people were introduced to literacy and the protes- 

i 

| tant presence became known. 11 

i 

Well known are the pioneer efforts of Allen Francis 

| Gardiner, an evangelical Anglican, who in 1850 died of 
starvation and exposure along with six companions. This 
early effort to establish a mission among the Indians of 
the island of Tierra del Fuego to the south of Argentina and 
Chile resulted in the formation of the South American 
Missionary Society which carried on extensive work among the 
Indians at a later period. Similarly, Robert Reid Kalley, 
a Scotch physician, came to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in 1855 
and later formed the Help for Brazil Mission which would 
subsequently become the Evangelical Union of South America. 
David Trumbull, a Congregationalist, went to Chile in 1845 
and began a lifelong ministry which included the formation 
of a Spanish speaking church and resulted in participation 
by the American and Foreign Christian Union and the Northern 
Presbyterian Church of the United States. These efforts 
were all accompanied by various forms of political and re¬ 
ligious opposition. 1 ^ These pilot missionary ventures were 

I 

| _ 

11 Kenneth Scott Latourette, "The Early Evangelical 
Missionary Movement in Latin America," Part I of a Study 
From Missions to Mission in Latin America (Committee on 
Cooperation in Latin America, Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, 
November 6-8, 1958), p. 9. 

1 2ibid., pp. 9-11. 
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} 

i 

the forerunners of a more general Protestant spawning in 
Latin America at the turning of last century when the poli¬ 
tical and religious climate became more favorable. 

< 

I 

{ 

i 

! Catholic Institutional Development : On the eve of 

Latin American independence the Roman Catholic Church was in 
supreme control economically and this was to constitute a 
serious problem in the relationship of church and state. 
Selected examples from Peru and Mexico illustrate the 

I 

general condition throughout all of Latin America. A trave¬ 
ler described Lima in the mid-eighteenth century: "There 
are but few who do not pay rent to the church, either for 
their houses or their farms.By the time of independence 
most large estates in Peru were held entirely or in part by 
the church. In the last days of colonial rule, according 
to Lucas Alaman, a defender of the Catholic Church in that 
period, one half of all productive land was held by the 
established church in Mexico. The church claimed ownership 
of 1,935 houses in Mexico City in 1790 out of a total of 
I 3,387. 14 


I 

[ 

i 


\ 

; 

I 


There had been several attempts to restrict the reli¬ 
gious orders in their acquiring of properties in certain 


13 

14 


Mecham, o£. cit., 
Ibid. 


p. 39. 
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! areas but the more powerful clerics escaped the regulations. 
Great economic disparity also existed between the upper and 

I 

lower clergy. For this reason it was not surprising to find 
the lower clergy supporting the various revolutions and the 
higher ecclesiastics remaining loyal to the Spanish cause. 15 

An exaggeration of this tendency began to develop in 
Mexico where the church's higher clergy fervently supported 
the royalist cause and ultimately caused an anti-clerical 
backlash similar to that which exists in many parts of Latin 
America today. Mecham says it is doubtful if in any part 

\ 

of Spanish America the clergy were more deeply entrenched 
and able to support the Spanish cause than in Mexico. 

Similar resistance to the revolutions was seen in Argentina 
and in Chile but finally the church threw its support to the 
revolution, if for no other reason than to be on the winning 
side. The residue of the Inquisition was quickly eliminated 
in the wise recognition that individual liberty and social 
progress were incompatable with this sinister political 

force. 1 ® 

I 

Gregory XVI, in 1831, was the first pope to recognize 
the Spanish American republics but he did not recognize the 
patronage claim of the new governments. He did, however, 

15 Ibid ., p. 48. 

} 

! i^ibid., pp. 59-60. 

! 

i 

i 
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accept the names of several bishops offered by the Mexican 
government for his approval and appointment. Basically, 
this represents the current practice in the naming of arch¬ 
bishops and bishops inasmuch as the Papacy has never 
officially recognized patronage as being an inherent right 
in Latin American sovereignty. King Ferdinand's death in 
1833 removed the Spanish pressure upon the papacy and on 
November 26, 1835, Pope Gregory formally recognized the 
independence of New Granada and named the first nuncio to 
represent him in the new world .^ Careful manipulation and 
mutual planning ultimately saw the revolutionary governments 
continuing to uphold Catholicism but insisting on the right 
to exercise patronage. So in the place of patronato real 
developed a kind of patronato nacional and the status quo 
was temporarily maintained. 

In the Middle Period of Independence (1860-1920) : 

Protestant Missionary Spawning: As early as 1824 
Catholic sources show growing concern for Protestant growth. 
A Colombian emissary, Ignacio de Tejada, went to Rome in 
that year and reported to the Cardinal-Secretary, Della 
Somaglia, that the English, Dutch, Swiss and other Protes¬ 
tants such as the Bible Society of England were scattering 

•^Ibid., p. 86. 
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their doctrines and missions in profusion.^ However, it 
was some years later before it could be said the period of 
Protestant missionary spawning really began. As implied 
in the earlier discussion of Protestant influences, most 
pioneer work was limited to those Indians whom the Catholic 
Church had not yet reached. In reality, Protestant efforts 
in the whole middle period of independence were limited to 
mere "seed planting". 

By 1914, although some Protestant work could be 
found in all countries, no more than 500,000 professing 
evangelicals (a term preferred by Protestants in Latin 
America) could be counted in the whole area of otherwise 
unbroken Roman Catholicism. 19 Many of these half million 
were to be found in the European enclaves of transplanted 
Protestants such as the Lutherans in Corrientes province of 
Argentina and the Waldensians in Uruguay. But after 1860 
scattered missions of Protestants were found outside their 
foreign ghettos in nominally Catholic areas of Latin 

j America. 

I 

I 

The two largest branches of the Presbyterian Church 

i 

I 

j in the United States sent representatives to Brazil 

1{ * Ibid ., p. 78. 

19 

Stephen Neill, A History of Christian Missions 
(Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1964), p. 391. 


j 
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i 
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i 


i 

| 


i 

j 

! 

i 

l 


i 

t 


in large numbers soon after the American Civil War. They 
worked in cooperation, which they were not able to accom¬ 
plish in the country of their origin. In the year 1888 the 
Presbyterians achieved a union of four presbyteries in 
Brazil. 20 Similarly, a migration of Methodist and Baptists 
from the south of the United States occurred soon after the 
Civil War. Missions were established in Mexico, Brazil, 
Peru, Chile, Argentina, Bolivia and Central America. 

Several independent missions were formed in Europe and the 
United States and functioned apart from denominational rela¬ 
tionships. Such names as the Regions Beyond Missionary 
Union, the South American Evangelical Mission, American and 
Foreign Christian Union, Christian Women's Board of Mis¬ 
sions, Latin American Mission, Taylor's Self-Supporting 
Missions and the Young Men's Christian Association are 
illustrative of the variety of missionary endeavors during 
this middle period of independence. 2 * 

At the close of World War I or 1920, which we have 
arbitrarily fixed as the beginning of the present era in 
this study, an indigenous Evangelical movement was almost 
non-existent. The Protestant churches existed either 

7 fi 

* Kenneth Scott Latourette, The Twentieth Century 
Outside Europe (New York: Harper and Row, 1962), pp. 232-36. 

21 Latourette, "The Early Evangelical..." pp. 11-14. 
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f 

I 

J 

I 


because of immigration by European colonial groups or came 
into being under the direction of missionaries from abroad. 
Both represented expressions of Christianity which were 
rooted in cultures foreign to Latin America. The future 
will determine whether a Protestant church so begun may play 
a significant role in the development process. 


Anticlericalism : The position of the Catholic Church 
in Latin America became increasingly unstable after 1850. 

In several of the maturing republics church and state were 
legally separated and in some instances severe anti-clerical 
laws were enacted. An example of the trend was seen in 
Venezuela in 1862 when a concordat was signed in Rome but 
soon was repudiated by the National Assembly of Venezuela. 

It simply provided that "the Catholic religion will continue 
to be that of the republic, and the government will recog¬ 
nize the duty of defending and conserving it effectively 
with all the rights and prerogatives that belong to it by 
the ordination of God and the canonical sanction." In a 
rise of anti-clericalism, though not necessarily anti¬ 
religion, President Paez, who had signed the concordat on 
behalf of Venezuela, was ousted and convents, monasteries, 
schools and other religious institutions, including 


^Mecham, ojo. cit ., p. 104. 
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! 

cemeteries, were taken over by the government for manage- 

{ 

f 

ment. Although there were concessions allowed the church 
| intermittently, it was not until the close of the Gomez 

l dictatorship in 1935 that church-state relationships became 

i 

more cordial. This intermediate period of independency saw 

l 

the Venezuelan church lose the preferred position it had 

i 

enjoyed before during the earlier centuries. 

The Catholic Church in Colombia has tenaciously held 
on to its control of national and civil life but not without 
a price of great anti-clerical opposition. In 1888 a con¬ 
stitution was adopted which is still in effect today, based 
upon a concordat signed by Rome which for practical purposes 

I grants rights and privileges to the church in exchange for 

\ 

| national patrimony. J. Lloyd Mecham holds that sooner or 

later the enemies of the concordat agreements will gain 

23 

control and apply anti-clerical measures. 

Other examples of anti-clericalism in the middle 

! 

j period of independence could be cited in Brazil, Ecuador, 
j Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Uruguay, Central America and even in 

| Argentina where the church, although a state establishment, 

i 

has been deprived of its traditional control in education, 

j marriage and in the establishment of cemeteries.As the 

i 

i 

i —-— 

j ^Ibid., p. 138. 

I 24 Ibid., pp. 246-51. 

I 

I 
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nineteenth century concluded/ in most countries there were 
stipulations concerning civil registration and the obliga¬ 
tion of civil marriage. Measures were adopted in some 
countries for the expropriation or nationalizing of church 
properties and the forbidding of clerics to participate in 
political activity. While the severity of these measures 
varied from year to year and from country to country, they 
did clearly indicate a control on the part of the state in 
areas that formerly had been a church monopoly. 

It was not until the 1910 Revolution, however, that 
the anti-clerical movement won out in Mexico. Attempts had 
been made as early as the 1830's to separate church and 
state but the Catholic Church grew in wealth and a modified 
patronato nacional prevailed. It was to be expected that 
the clergy, by and large, would be opposed to the Revolu¬ 
tion. Having allied herself with the conservative political 
leadership and even with the landed barons, the Mexican 
Catholic Church was seen as one of the main obstacles to 
social progress. The resulting loss of power on the part 
of clergy and the church as an economic institution is evi¬ 
dent in the 1917 Constitution. 


25noutart, 0 £. cit., pp. 35-6. Mecham, op. cit ., 
pp. 346-377. 
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Regulations related to the church as they appear in 
the 1917 Constitution, formed by the Constituent Congress 
of Queretaro, clearly illustrate the anti-clerical position 
of the majority of Mexicans. Articles 3, 27, 123, and 130 
all concern the church and its regulation, providing that 
the church shall not engage in education on the primary 
level, that the church lands shall be nationalized, and that 
new legislation to protect workers should not be enacted 
because of religious motivation. The last article, 130, 
clearly states that no religious political party would be 
allowed, no public religious ceremonies were to be held 
outside the church buildings, clergy were not to appear in 
public in clerical garb and each geographical state was to 
limit the number of priests to meet the "needs of the 
people." In the proceedings toward the adoption of the 
Constitution, the Congress came close to voting a ban on 

spoken confessions and insisting on a married clergy for 

2 6 

Mexico. Another feeble effort by the church in 1926 was 
made to regain control of Mexican society. The balance of 
power has consistently been on the government's side to the 
present time. 


26 

Robert C. Quirk, "Religion and the Mexican Social 
Revolution," in William V. D'Antonio and Frederick B. Pike 
(eds.), Religion, Revolution and Reform (New York: Praeger, 
1964), pp. 65-6. 
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In most of Latin America by 1920 the trend was to¬ 
ward a separation of the ecclesiastical and civil powers, 
with a sharp curtailment of religious privilege. In some 
countries, as in Mexico, there was the virtual elimination 
of religious controls not only in politics but in education 
and in the social fields of public health and welfare. The 
conservative groups from which the church had previously 
derived her support were clearly on the wane. The church 
continued to remain aloof from the social and material 
problems of its converts and maintained the traditional 
pattern of opposing social and economic change. Although 
deprived of much of its accumulated wealth in the nine¬ 
teenth century in the struggle for the control of society, 
the hierarchy in general and the majority of parish priests 
at the beginning of our present era held to the mentality 
of the Middle Ages which supported the land owners and pro¬ 
claimed a doctrine that man's ultimate reward comes in the 
afterlife.^ 


^Gerald Clark, The Coming Explosion in Latin 
America (New York: McKay, 1963), p. 146. 
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CHAPTER II 


I THE CHURCH IN THE MODERN PERIOD 

I 

TO VATICAN COUNCIL II 

Variations in Civil-Ecclesiastical Relations : 

i 

With the passing of the mid-nineteenth century, the 
civil-ecclesiastical relationship became increasingly com¬ 
plicated, the church's position all the while becoming weak 
and less stable. As related in Chapter I, severe anti¬ 
clerical laws were imposed in some countries and in several 
other republics church and state were separated. By the 
beginning of the modern period, nine of the twenty-six 
republics and colonies in Latin America had established in 
varying degrees the principle of separation between the 
spiritual and temporal authorities. These included Brazil, 
Chile, Cuba, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Puerto 
Rico and Uruguay. The remaining countries granted a 

preference to the Catholic Church in its position of 

I 

j spiritual authority but also permitted freedom of worship 
for Protestantism. We turn now to a closer look at two 

i - 

! -‘■John J. Considine, New Horizons in Latin America 

j (New York: Dodd, Mead, 1958), p. 238. 

i 

i' 

i 

i 
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i 

i 

j 

examples of each which provide extreme variations in the 

! 

j church-state relationship. 

! 

j 

l 

Separation of Church and State - Mexico and Chile : 

The first republic in Latin America permanently to dises¬ 
tablish the church was Mexico, although as has been cited, 
the struggle for control did not end with that event. In 
1854, the church was first limited in its vast temporal 
power. Under President Diaz, before the turn of the cen¬ 
tury and up until 1910, the church reacquired some of its 
old privileges but from the Revolution to the present time 
the conflict has continued. By the early 1920's, severe 
anti-clerical legislation was being rigorously enforced 
without popular resistance. In 1926, when even more drastic 
anti-clerical control was imposed, it was predicted that 
there would be an uprising on the part of the masses, but 
except in isolated revolts, such as the Cristero Rebellion, 

they did not occur. Those that did ended in failure. 

i 

j 

| The principal objections, raised by the church, have 

I been to Articles 3 and 130 of the 1917 Constitution, pre- 

| viously noted, which secularized education and prohibited 

S 

) 

I the church from engaging in politics, owning private pro- 

I 

i . 2 

perty or criticizing the laws and government of Mexico. 

i 

j - 

2 

I Arthur Whitaker and David C. Jordon, Nationalism in 

! . Contemporary Latin America (New York: Free Press, 1966), 

j P. 43. 


i 
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In the summer of 1961, for example, violence erupted in 
Puebla state when members of the hierarchy staged a series 
of rallies protesting the government's decision to investi¬ 
gate the tuition rates required in church schools. The 
minister of education was labeled "a communist", resentful 
students burned the office of a pro-church newspaper and the 
government declared a state of siege to restore order. 

Most Mexicans appear to agree with the church limitations 
imposed by the Constitution. Stories are still told of 
earlier days when irrigation ditches and springs that had 
their origin on church property would be dammed off if 

3 

peasants failed to follow the orders of rural priests. 

Lloyd Mecham, one of the most qualified authorities on 
church and state in Latin America, explains the support of 
separation by the fact that the most loyal Catholics are 
women and members of the lowest classes, those least capable 
of offering resistance.^ 

However, current church reform in Mexico has contri¬ 
buted to new charges that the church by her actions is 
bordering on the illegal by definition of the Constitution's 


j ^Gerald Clark, The Coming Explosion in Latin America 

j (New York: McKay, 1963), p. 153. 

I 4 

I John Lloyd Mecham, Church and State in Latin 

America (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 

; 1966), p. 420. 

| 

i 

i 
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Article 130. Denunciations made by the church oriented 
opposition party, PAN (Partido Accion Nacional), that so¬ 
cial conditions are worsening throughout Mexico has resulted 
in counter charges by government officials that the church 
is interfering in the political realm. There have been dark 

mutterings on the part of some present government supporters 

5 

that the time has again come to imprison priests. 

Protestantism also exists within the framework of 
the same regulations imposed upon the Roman Catholic Church. 
Mexican churchmen thus find themselves limited in seeking 
to guide the course of social change by restrictions on 
religious freedom, resulting from the backlash of misused 
authority in earlier periods of church domination.^ 

A variation in the church-state relationship exists 
in Chile but still under the title of "separation". Dises¬ 
tablishment did not take place until a little more than a 
generation ago, in 1925, and then by mutual agreement of the 

7 

hierarchy and state officials. 


5 

William V. D'Antonio and Frederick B. Pike, Reli¬ 
gion , Revolution and Reform (New York: Praeger, 1964), 
p. 9. 

^Ibid., pp. 16-17. 

7Kenneth Scott Latourette, The Twentieth Century 
Outside Europe (New York: Harper and Row, 1962), p. 211. 
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A comfortable adjustment was soon achieved which in 
large part was accountable to the church itself. The Galli- 
can influence, a movement dedicated to the Catholic Church's 
autonomous political identity apart from the control of the 
papacy in each country, was strong in Chile and provided a 

8 

political temperament more conducive to democratic ideals. 
However, prior to the emergence of the Christian Democratic 
Party movement on the left side of the political spectrum, 
the liberal party has been the anti-clerical faction while 
the conservatives, more to the right, have favored the 
church. Today most of the Chilean clergy lend their support 

Q 

to the Christian Democratic movement. Interestingly, both 
the liberals and the conservatives have been favored by the 
landed aristocracy but have been sharply divided on the 
church-state issue. 10 

As recently as September, 1962, a pastoral letter by 
the Chilean hierarchy attacking the abuses of "laissez 
i faire" capitalism was cited by the liberal party as a prime 


8 Ibid . 

9 

Kalman H. Silvert, "A Proposed Framework for Latin 
American Politics," in John D. Martz (ed.). The Dynamics of 
Change in Latin American Politics (Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, 1965), p. 18. 

■^Robert N. Burr, Our Troubled Hemisphere (Washington: 
Brookings Institution, 1967), pp. 123-4. 
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| example of political interference.il Former Vice President 

! Humphrey, then Senator from Minnesota, asked consent of the 

! 

United States Senate to include the pastoral letter in the 
Congressional Record because he believed it spoke adequately 
to "Social and Political Duties," the title of the letter. 

It touched upon problems of rural land and tax reform, 
immorality of tax evasion and the need for fuller sharing 
by workers in industry's profits.^ 

According to the Catholic scholar, Ivan Vallier, 

Chile has "the most progressive Catholic system in Latin 
America." He enthusiastically calls attention to the fact 
that within the church, as in society as a whole, the idea 
of social change is completely institutionalized. The 
pluralistic approach of the Catholic Church has brought it 
into contact with other reformers of both the public and 
private sectors, including the Protestant church. This 
mutually reinforcing approach has helped to provide a foun- 
| dation floor for the development process.^ However, in 


| ^D'Antonio and Pike, o£. cit ., p. 10. 

| 12R ena to Poblete Barth, "The Roman Catholic Church," 

i in Claudio Veliz (ed.), Latin America and the Caribbean 
| (New York: Praeger, 1968), pp. 734-5. 

^Ivan Vallier, "Religious Elites: Differentiations 
and Developments in Roman Catholicism," in Seymour M. Lipset 
| and Aldo Solari (eds.), Elites in Latin America (New York: 
j Oxford University Press, 1967), p. 220. 


i 

1 
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in spite of apparent progress it should be noted that most 
Protestant groups supported the radical party believing it 
to be the defender of religious freedom. Political action 
for Protestants in Chile remains defensive and protective in 

spite of the considerable numerical strength of Protestant 

14 

groups. 

Regalism of the Catholic Church in Argentina and 
Colombia ; In contrast to the church-state separation, there 
exists in Argentina and Colombia, for example, a relation¬ 
ship of church and state based upon the church's legal 
status derived from the early guarantees by the Spanish 
monarchy, sometimes referred to as "regalism". Church and 
state relationships in Argentina for instance have remained 
in very delicate balance for more than a century. The 
drafters of the 1853 Constitution believed they had settled 
the questions of authority and privilege to the satisfaction 
of both entities but three years later, the chief framer of 
the Constitution, Juan B. Alberdi, while on a visit to Rome, 
was besieged by demands which he believed would make the 
church so economically independent of the state that the 
latter would be seriously threatened. He strongly resisted 
and led his government to oppose all changes in the esta¬ 
blished relationship. As has been evident in the crises of 


14d'A ntonio and Pike, 0 £. cit., p. 120. 
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1943, 1946, and again in 1955, the church and state have 
continued in their struggle to apply tolerable pressures 
upon the other. 16 Although subservient to the state in 
many things, the church's leaders, for the most part, 
finally dissociated themselves from the regime of Peron. 

It began training labor leaders in illegally operated 
church schools and otherwise opposed Peron's policies until 
the "coup." 16 It is now evident that if the Peronists re¬ 
turn to power in Argentina they will seek to limit the 
church in its exercising of influence in the social sphere. 
Frederick Pike, a U.S. Catholic Scholar, criticizes the 
Argentine church's lack of strong posture in the defense of 
social justice and economic sanity. 

Perhaps, then...church leaders in general have 
minimized their chances of playing an important part 
when Argentina finally begins resolutely to confront 
the task of living up to its potential. 1 ^ 

There is also a subtle suspicion at all times that a 
"foreign or cosmopolitan character of a universal church" 
is threatening the equilibrium in the church-state rela¬ 
tionship. On the part of military leaders and party 

John j. Kennedy, Dichotomies in the Church," 

Annals CCCXXXIV (March, 1961), 59. 

16 

Torcuato DeTella, "Stalemate of Co-existence in 
Argentina," in James Petras and Maurice Zeitlin (eds.), 
Latin America-Reform or Revolution (Greenwich, Connecticut: 
Fawcett, 1968), p. 259. 

^D'Antonio and Pike, ojo. cit ., p. 18. 
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f 
l 

spokesmen, there remains a curious camouflage over the 

lfi 

maintenance of the church's regal rights and privileges. 
Under the regal system, as guaranteed in the Constitution 
in agreement with the Vatican, key positions in the hier¬ 
archy must meet governmental approval. Frequently, top 
positions are filled by sons and grandsons of Italian immi¬ 
grants to the dissatisfaction of other ethnic groups in 
Argentina. In short, the church, like Argentine society, 

1 Q 

is fragmented. * 

Kalman Silvert asserts that probably nowhere in 
Latin America is the church less than a veto power, "that 
is, it may not be able to innovate policy, but it can make 

action against it very costly if not impossible." Colombia, 
where the church is strongest, through the concordat agree¬ 
ment between church and state, ecclesiastical power 
transcends veto status and probably can institute action. 20 
Until very recent years, the majority of Colombians have 
accepted the existence of a traditional hierarchial society 
which has retarded the nationalistic development. In 

1942, in the name of nationalism, to guarantee that control 

i 

l°John J. Kennedy, "The Force of the Church," in John 
J. TePaske and Sydney N. Fisher (eds.), Explosive Forces in 
Latin America (Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 

1964), p. 49. 

j 

| 10 Vallier, o£. cit., p. 218. 

20gilvert, 0 £. cit ., p. 18. 
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of the church be in the hands of the citizens, the govern¬ 
ment sought and obtained a revision of the Concordat with 

21 

Rome which was first received in 1887. Since then, the 

conservative wing of the church has supported and sustained 
the traditional order in many facets of society. For exam¬ 
ple, as recently as 1948, village priests in Colombia 
incited conservative "campesinos" (rural people) to attack 
neighboring villages inhabited by so called "liberals" in 
party affiliation and Protestants who looked to the liberal 
party for support. Thousands died as a result of the 
devastating and unofficial civil wars which followed. 

Again in 1962, during presidential elections, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Bogota, Cardinal Luis Concha Cordoba, warned in 
a pastoral letter, "candidates of a party that is allied to 
communism or shares in the ideas of the communist party" 

must be opposed. Implied, of course, was "vote conserva- 

. 22 
tive—oppose liberal!" 

The church maintains its grip on the country's edu¬ 
cational system. Clergymen are guaranteed a security in 
society which is evidenced by their freely walking the 
streets and entering public places with complete casualness. 
Colombia remains a clerical country.^ 

21-Kennedy, "The Force of the Church," op. cit., 

p. 49. 

^Clark, o£. cit ., p. 153. 

^Vallier, o£. cit ., p. 217. 
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In reality, the legal categorization of the church 
in Latin America can be a misleading adventure. As has been 
cited earlier, as in the case of Colombia, the church may 
have a legal status received as a holdover from the rights 
of the Spanish monarchy and still dominate the state in 
spite of the intended purpose of the establishment to 
guarantee subservience to the state. On the other hand, the 
separated church may wield a greater influence than the 
regal church if, for example, we were to compare the church 
in Chile with the church in Venezuela. The degree of con¬ 
trol \aries widely, suggesting that legal status is a rela¬ 
tive thing. It would be a great error at this time in 
history to infer from external evidence that there is com¬ 
plete political consensus within the church in Latin 
America, Roman Catholic and/or Protestant. However, in the 
words of Silvert, "the long range trend everywhere is for 
the Church to throw in with the rising middle groups, to 
oppose caudillismos, gently to support labor, and to drift 
slowly toward the official support of Christian Democratic 
parties." 24 


24 Silvert, 0 £. cit ., p. 18. 
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Limitations of the Traditional Catholic Church : 

We now turn to a closer examination of the existing 
church and its internal condition, looking at its power 
capability from several points of view, as it confronts the 
necessity of sharing in social change. We need to see the 
church against the background of its traditional authority, 
its value orientations (ideology), its capacity to win 
consent, and its economic strength.^ First, we discover 
that the Catholic Church is limited economically and is 
much in disrepute. 

The Church in Economic Poverty and Disrepute : The 
economic basis for support of the church had been radically 
limited by the beginning of the modern era. The great in¬ 
stitutions, universities, hospitals and churches, previously 
maintained through the grants of vast parcels of land, were 
by 1920 in financial jeopardy. Anti-clerical governments 
had in some cases confiscated all church property, giving 
some compensation or arranging to pay costs of maintaining 
the church-directed programs the state considered socially 
desirable. In practical terms, as pointed out by a 


^^Charles W. Anderson, Politics and Economic Change 
in Latin America (Princeton: Van Nostrant 1967), p. 91. 
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sympathetic authority, the number of dioceses, parishes and 

priests is now smaller in proportion to population than in 

2 6 

the eighteenth century. 

Often, magnificent churches, gold leaf altars and 
appointments, which date back to the high point of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as in Lima, Peru, are 
more a financial liability than an asset. Properties in¬ 
tended to produce revenue or to house church-related social 
activities are no longer self sustaining. 

The average priest is miserably poor. He usually 
has few sources of income beyond a small salary paid 
by the bishop from endowments or from state subsidies. 
Because of the inflationary factor, the endowments 
are dying... 2 7 

Coupled with, and in some instances based upon, the economic 
factor, the church has fallen deeply into disrepute. With 
the breaking down of old structures, the collapse of tradi¬ 
tional patterns, Latin American man also broke his ties with 
the church one by one. Religious practice has dimished even 
in the observance of baptism and marriage, and attendance 
at the mass often falls as low as one percent of the 
population. Even the poor look with mistrust at the church, 

^Barth, o£. cit ., p. 732. 

2 ^Gary MacEoin, Latin America (New York: Kenedy 
1962), pp. 160-1. 
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as rich by comparison with their lowly standards, assuming 

28 

that the rich are in control. 

Even in Chile, where the church is held in higher 
esteem, a Roman Catholic study concludes that among 
workers, "...in general, the idea of religion is something 
superimposed on the person and does not spring from any¬ 
thing deep in life itself. It is a tradition, a formula 
one has; but it does not have practical consequences in 
habits and in the way of being." 28 

In practical terms, the economic plight and the 
repudiation of the church on the part of many has left the 
church lacking in both material and human resources. Prank 
Tannenbaum notes the poverty of the church in the following 
succinct paragraph: 

The Church in most countries lost its land, its 
wealth, its monopoly over education, its censorship 
over the literature and the press, over the hospitals, 
over public charity, over the universities, over 
marriage (for civil marriage became legal), over the 
registration of births, over the burial grounds and 


28 Ibid. 


28 A quoted translation of I. Rosier, "Estudio del 
Protestantismo en Chile" Anales de La Facultad de Teologa 
(Universidad Catolica, Santiago, ChTTe, 1960), p. 99, 
found in Jose Miguez Bonino, "Latin America," in Miner 
Searle Bates and Wilhelm Pauck (eds.), The Prospects of 
Christianity Throughout the World (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1964), pp. 173-174. 
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over the right to exclude other faiths from the 
country. It came out of the struggle much poorer, 
much less influential.... 30 

Lacking in Leadership : Many complicated factors 
enter into the explanation of the Roman Catholic Church's 
depleted leadership. Mexican bishops necessarily ordain 
the largest number of priests since foreign clerics are 
forbidden by law unless they obtain permanent residence or 
citizenship. But, on the whole, Latin America has never 
supplied its own clerical leadership.31 

French priest and historian, Francois Houtart, 
reports a total number of 37,636 priests in Latin America 
in 1960. Of this number, 12,963 or slightly over one-third, 
are foreign missionaries. Houtart, reporting a study by 
Father A. Sireau made in 1960, shows the distribution of 
foreign missionary priests to Latin American Catholic 
churches as follows: 


Germany 

1,480 

Austria 

82 

Belgium 

268 

Spain 

7,352 

France 

583 


30 Frank Tannenbaum, "Religion in Latin America," in 
Peter G. Snow (ed.) Government and Politics in Latin 
America (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1967), 

p. 116. 

3lLewis Hanke, Contemporary Latin America (Princeton: 
Van Nostrand, 1968), pp. 311-313. 
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Italy 

470 

Netherlands 

1,208 

Switzerland 

102 

Canada 

312 

United States 

1,106 


It is also significant for our study to note that the number 

of priests increased from 24,381 in 1945 to 37,636 in 1960, 

of which Houtart estimates that 50% were foreign mission- 
32 

aries. A subsequent study reported by Antonine Tibesar 
shows that in 1963, moving closer to the opening of Vatican 
Council II, the number of foreign priests had increased to 
17,045. Spain led by supplying 8,000 priests and the United 
States in three years had increased its contribution by 700 
to a total of 1,850. Tibesar estimates that 40% of the 
total Catholic leadership in Latin America is foreign.^ 
Most nomimal Catholics and non-Catholics are men. 
Latin American men, especially those of the middle and upper 
classes, do not regard acts of devotion as very high on the 
scale of the high attributes of manhood. Certainly the 
image of the priest is incompatible with his understanding 
of machismo ideal.^ if a radical solution can be found to 


32prancois Houtart and Emile Pin, The Church and the 
Latin American Revolution (New York: Sheed and Ward, 

1965) , pp. 156-157. 

33 

Hanke, o£. cit . 

^Machismo is a term used to describe the Latin 
American man's concept of his virile manhood. 
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the acute shortage of priests/ it will be accomplished in 
spite of the current trends of newer generations being less 
Catholic than the old and of men practicing their tradi¬ 
tional religion with less regularity than the women and 
children. 33 

Value orientations challenged by Communism-Socialism 
and Protestantism-Pentecostalism : In part, the value 
orientations held by traditional Chatolicism were threatened 
and weakened by the ideologies represented in leftist move¬ 
ments and Protestantism in its variety of forms. The 
challenge being made against the traditional church, oppo¬ 
sing its social stagnation and sometimes its acts of 
repression, may be considered a valuable contribution in 
the development process. Ivan Vallier points out that 
whereas the earlier anti-clerical movement forced the church 
out of areas of public life, the new value movements repre¬ 
sented by political groups on the left and salvation- 
oriented Protestant sects on the right forced traditional 
Catholicism into a competitive role at the point of basic 
human values. 36 


35 Houtart, 0 £. cit ., pp. 174-175. 
36 Vallier, 0 £. cit ., p. 195. 
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Another qualified spokesman for the changing role 
of the Catholic Church confronted by the challenge of new 
ideologies confesses simply: 

Protestantism has begun to make notable gains in 
certain areas...and can be expected to make continuing 
progress. The advances of Pentecostal, primitive 
religious sects in Brazil have been startling. These 
facts as well as the fear of Communism, have probably 
been in back of the fairly recent efforts of the 
Vatican and Catholic prelates in Latin America to 
remold their Church, as it operates in the Southern 
Americas, into an instrument more unequivocally dedi¬ 
cated to the quest for social justice. 3 ^ 

Marxist and some Pentecostal type sects have stressed 
a familiar doctrine, "from each according to his ability 
and to each according to his need." In contrast, the con¬ 
cept of priest above people, bishop above priest and pope 
above all, held by traditionalism, put the church under 
severe challenge. Pike expresses the belief that "the 
Catholic Church is now endeavoring to prove that it can be 
as helpful as Protestants and Communists in fulfilling this 
worldly aspirations of the people." The challenges made 
by the Marxist forms of ideology and the direct and indirect 


3 ^Frederick B. Pike, Freedom and Reform in Latin 
America (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1959), p. 13. 


38 Ibid. 


i 
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activities of Protestant missionaries in Latin America have 
helped to provoke renovation within the traditional 
Catholic Church. 

There are those within the Catholic Church who hold 
that this has further intensified the stand within the 
church to support the status quo. It has, for example, 
been implied that much of the motivation for the pre- 
Vatican Council II missionary invasion of Latin America was 
strongly based on a counter-revolutionary, anti-communist 
position. This was most dramatically set forth by a widely 
published and quoted article, "The Seamy Side of Charity", 
by Ivan Illich, written in 1966. In the viewpoint of 
Illich, who is the director of CIDOC, (Inter-Cultural 
Documentation Center), in Cuernavaca, Mexico, the motiva¬ 
tion for the call of 20,000 priests for Latin America by 
the United States hierarchy in the late 1940's was sparked 
by "red danger." Moreover, the Latin American Church, the 
receiver of U. S. mission funds, inevitably gets the 
message: 

....The "padre" stands on the side of W. R. Grace 
and Company, Esso, the Alliance for Progress, demo¬ 
cratic government, the AFL-CIO and whatever is holy in 
the Western pantheon... The influx of U. S. missioners 
coincides with the Alliance for Progress, Camelot and 
CIA projects and looks like a baptism of these.39 


39lvan Illich, "The Seamy Side of Charity," America 
CXVI:3 (January 21, 1967), 88-91. 
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However, regardless of the response on the part of the 
church, there can be no doubt that the traditional value 
orientations have undergone changes. The Catholic Church 
will not be the same again. 

Increased competition with secularism : In addition 
to the value orientation challenge by Protestantism and 
Marxism in their several forms, the traditional Catholic 
Church has felt increasing competition with secularism. 
Unlike secularism in parts of Europe, Latin American secu¬ 
larism does not emerge from skepticism or a weariness with 
that which is simply old. Rather, traditional religion is 
caught in the currents of a fluid secularism which is a 
part of the river of rebelliousness being felt in the whole 
of Latin American society. The church has not been noted 
for its movement or flexibility and now "movement" is seen 
as an ideal for Latin American life. As early as 1930, 
the bonds of religion were being weakened by the growing 
number of the urban educated seeking answers to ethical and 
moral questions in university halls and in popular philo¬ 
sophical reading. This was the logical continuation of 
the earlier trend of reducing and in some cases eliminating 
religious controls not only in politics but in the 


^Miguez Bonino, ojd. cit ., p. 170. 
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educational and social field as well. Popular secularism 
was more and more based upon a liberal and French pattern 
rather than conservative and Spanish. Increasingly the 
educated elites felt they could satisfy their religious 
needs in the philosophy of science. 

Especially in Mexico, Chile and Brazil, Catholic 
intellectuals were challenged by the positivism of 
Auguste Comte who had professed the belief that only 
by scientific, empirical investigations could progress 
be made. Extremists of this secular group held that 
formal religion must be eliminated so that nothing 
stand in the way of scientific truth.41 

Mass means of communication, radio, movies and tele¬ 
vision have also rapidly helped to spread materialism and 
the ideology of the intellectuals in both urban and the 
most remote rural villages.^ During trips into the 
interior of Paraguay, the author has questioned young people 
about the stations that most interested them as they held 
their transistorized radios close to their heads. Often 
they reported, "La Voz de Clorinda" (Argentina), Brazil, 
Uruguay and even Bolivia as well as one of their own nation¬ 
al stations. Many young people of Latin America are taking 
pride in feeling that in a sense they are citizens of the 
world. 


^Frederick B. Pike, The Conflict Between Church and 
State in Latin America (New York: Knopf, 1964), p. 15. 

^^MacEoin, 0 £. cit., p. 147. 
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Nor can one disregard the negative influence result¬ 
ing from the indiscretions of members of the clergy who 
have allowed themselves and the church to be used in order 
to win the favor and benefits of such dictators as Peron 
and Trujillo. 

A reaction to this tendency toward compromising the 
Church by the secular State is clearly seen in a brief 
statement of the Argentine students' underground paper. 
La Voz de Mayo, even as Peron was coming to power. 

"The military dictatorship is planning to impose the 
State religion by government decree. It is alleged that 
the blunders and corruption which have characterized 
government in our country are due to an absence of 
religion. But we would like to ask a question. Were 
not the men of the former government...men of religion? 
Did they not swear on the Bible to support the Consti¬ 
tution? Nevertheless, they stole, they perjured them¬ 
selves, they dishonored their investiture...What is 
the good of religion?"43 

Further, the easy-going identification with the 
secular world, a negative attitude toward work and a feeling 
of uselessness in struggling against a system in which 
everyone seems to be trapped, contributes to the acceptance 
of those same secular values on the part of the clergy. 44 
Surely the traditional Catholic Church has been confronted 
by a variety of conflicting value systems. This confusion, 
competition and challenge in value orientations is well 
summarized by Renato Poblete Barth, S. J. 


43 George P. Howard, Religious Liberty in Latin 
America (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1944), p. 45. 

44 MacEoin, 0 £. cit ., p. 163. 
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Today pluralistic societies are to be found every¬ 
where in Latin America. There is not just one set of 
norms, values, attitudes and opinions, but different 
values and norms emanating from secularism, communism 
and laicism. The intermediate groups, such as the 
school, family, communal groups and parish, do not 
reinforce the same doctrines but are often in competi¬ 
tion, opposing the ideas that are communicated to them 

by the church.45 


Confronted by non-Latin American Catholicism : A 
more positive challenge to the traditional Catholic Church 
has been brought to bear by the larger Catholic Church 
outside of Latin America. In the modern period this 
influence has been felt from a variety of sources. 

Latin American Catholic intellectuals have long been 
influenced by world Catholic thinkers. Such modern writers 
as Henri Bergson, Teilhard de Chardin, Jacques Maritain, 
Francois Mauriac and Miguel de Unamuno have been widely 
read. Miguel de Unamuno of Spain, though regarded as a 
heretic and excommunicated from the Catholic Church because 
of his writings and essentially Lutheran theology, influ¬ 
enced as he was by Kierkegaard, is almost a household word 
in much of Latin America. The spirit of Unamuno has left 
its mark in the thought of the church as well as society 


45 Barth, 0 £. cit ., p. 733. 

j 

} 

I. 
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as a whole. Neo-Thomism was beginning to stir in Europe 
by 1900 but was delayed for nearly fifty years in Latin 
America. Jacques Maritain is regarded as the high priest 
of the movement which has sought to revive the teachings 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. From a practical viewpoint, the 
movement is engaged in trying to help people think through 
their intellectual problems. Nearly twenty years ago, the 
Protestant churchman, John Mackay, saw the potential influ¬ 
ence which neo-Thomism could have in updating the church. 

This intellectual renaissance, which begins to 
influence men and women in all ranks of society, is 
contributing to bridge the historic and tragic gulf 
between religion, on the one hand, and life and thought 
on the other. ^ 

An even more obvious influence from world Catholi¬ 
cism is the Papacy itself. Papal teachings contained in 
Leo XIII 1 s Rerum Novarum of 1891 and his Great Encyclical 
Letters of 1903, Pius XI's Quadragesimo Anno of 1931 and 
John XXIII's Mater et Magistra of 1961 all have a prominent 
place in tempering and building a new social ideology. 


*°Alberto Rembao, "The Growing Church and its Chang¬ 
ing Environment in Latin America," Part II of a study. From 
Missions to Mission in Latin America (Committee on Coopera¬ 
tion in Latin America, Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, 
November 6-8, 1958), pp. 12-13. 

^John Mackay, Christianity on the Frontier (New 
York: Macmillan, 1950), p. 166. 

^Kennedy, "The Force of the Church," pp. 45-6. 
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In addition, the frequent national Episcopal Conferences, 
the Eucharistic Congresses, and the Latin American Episco- 
i pal Council (CELAM), constituted in Rio in 1955, have helped 

to analyze the economic, social and political situations 

f 

and have appealed for a new missionary effort. The Second 
Vatican Council spoke directly to the problems found in 
traditional Latin American Catholicism. 

During the Council one writer is reported to have 
asked, "Is not this Council the last chance for Latin 

4Q 

American Catholicism?" In a real sense both world Ca¬ 
tholicism and Latin America were put to the test by the 
declarations of the Second Vatican Council since Latin 
America constitutes one third of the church's baptized 
membership. 

Other world Catholic organizations have openly chal¬ 
lenged their sister church in Latin America. Functioning 
since 1957, under the leadership of Jesuit Father, Riccardo 
Lombardi, the organization, Per Un Mondo Migliore , has 
shared with the Institute of Latin American Studies in a 
larger International University of Social Studies "Pro Deo" 
in Rome and is dedicated to democratic liberalism. 

^^ Informations Catholiques Internationales , 176 
(Sept. 15, 1962), quoted in Vallier, op. cit ., p. 199. 

50 

Pike, Freedom and Reform in Latin America , op . cit ., 

p. 13. 
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Last, but probably not least, in the confrontation 
between the church and non-Latin American Catholicism is 
the actual presence of thousands of foreign priests, tea¬ 
chers and lay missionaries, sometimes resented as outsiders 
but nevertheless a real factor in the renewing process. A 
competent sociologist on Latin America has put it simply, 
"Foreign priests, both European and North American, have 
tended to jolt the local clergy out of their complacency."^ 
This appears not to have been true in Cuba, where in 1961, 
five hundred of the seven hundred priests were Spanish. 
Castro deported the majority and met with only slight oppo¬ 
sition on the part of his countrymen because the fact was 
that few Cubans had identified themselves with the 
foreigners.^ 2 

However, in general this does not appear to be the 
case. As cited earlier, a high percentage of the clergy and 
teachers in several countries are from Europe, the United 

States and Canada and are sharing with national church lea- 

i 

i ders in their common goals. Overall it would appear that 

i 

1 

non-Latin American Catholicism is exerting an increasing in- 

I 

i fluence upon the Latin American traditional Catholic Church. 

’ < 

^Robert J. Alexander, Today 1 s Latin America (Garden 

S City: Doubleday, 1962), p. 225. 

52Clark, 0 £. cit., p. 155. 

i 

( 

1 

i 
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Ghetto Existing Protestant Church : 

As implied in the introduction to this chapter, the 
Protestant movement was still confined mainly to the 
foreign enclaves at the end of World War I. The first 
organized effort to coordinate the Protestant missionary 
endeavor to the whole of Latin America occurred during the 
war period. As late as the 1913 Edinburgh meeting of the 
World Missionary Conference, an interdenominational confer¬ 
ence now structured within the World Council of Churches, 
Latin America's population was seen as predominantly 
Catholic. Therefore the area was excluded as a major mis¬ 
sion field. A minority group, however, representing several 
North American denominations, met in New York later the same 
year and under the auspices of the Foreign Missions Confer¬ 
ence of North America organized the Committee on Cooperation 
in Latin America. 

In 1916, the notable Panama Conference was held, the 
first in a series of several interdenominational gatherings 
in which various denominations accepted geographical areas 
for missionary work. The stated purpose of this "comity" 
agreement (assigning of areas for work) was not to proselyte 
Roman Catholics but to carry Christianity to those ignorant 
of it.53 Thus was initiated a cooperative endeavor, which 

^^Latourette, 0 £. cit ., pp. 169-170. 
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was to be accompanied by numerous competitive efforts by 
non-participating Protestant groups, both national and 
foreign, which has resulted in a Latin American Protestant¬ 
ism numbering ten million members and representing a variety 
of shapes and forms. 

Because of the large German immigration, both prior 
to and after World War I, Lutherans and related Reform 
groups represent about the same proportion of Protestant 
strength as in the United States. While the Methodists, 
Baptists, Presbyterians, Christian (Disciples of Christ), 
United Church and Episcopalians are by far the strongest 
denominations in North America, in South and Central America 
they constitute a much smaller proportion of Protestantism. 
Seventh Day Adventists, who number one half of one percent 
in the United States, account for nearly five percent of 
Latin American Protestantism. By far the largest proportion 
of Latin American Evangelicals are represented by the groups 
comprising the Pentecostal family of Protestantism. Its 
strength was estimated as between a third and a half in 
1957. 54 It is the opinion of the author that the proportion 
has now increased closer to two thirds of Latin American 
Protestantism. 


54 Ibid. 
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i If it is difficult to generalize about the Catholic 

I 

! Church in Latin America, it is foolhardy to generalize about i 
the Protestant Church because of its diversity. However, 
for purposes of this study, it is necessary to do so in 
order to recognize the ghetto-existing Protestant Church in 

its weaknesses as well as in its potential strengths. 

i 

Economically dependent and suspect as a foreign 
institution : Although the Protestant Church's economic 
dependence upon mother churches in the United States, Canada 
and Europe varies from nation to nation and from denomina¬ 
tion to denomination, in general, millions of dollars and 

| thousands of missionary lives have been invested in the 

! "missionary fields" of Latin America. Even today, after 
nearly fifty years of evangelization, some national church 
bodies are receiving in excess of 75% of their financial 
support from abroad for salaries of staff, maintenance and 
capital development in schools, social centers and church 

j buildings.^ 

I 

| Even international and cooperative agencies of ecu- 

| menical connections have not been able to completely over- 

! 

i come the stigma of being foreign. From the Latin American 

^As in the case of the Christian Church (Disciples 
of Christ) in Argentina and Paraguay with which the author 
serves as a staff missionary. 

i .... . . 

i l 
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viewpoint they are still primarily foreign since their pro- 

| grams are initiated or are subject to approval by offices 
and councils either in Europe or North America. Staff mem- 

t 

| bers, though increasingly Latin Americans, are generally 
selected and their salaries paid by offices in Geneva or 
New York. In a recent issue on Latin America by an inter¬ 
denominational religious journal, J. Gordon Chamberlin 
points to tensions which exist between the World Council of 
Churches, National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America, and related Protestant denomina¬ 
tions in their desire to influence the patterns and program 

of the ecumenical movement in Latin America. 

I 

...some Europeans have been playing upon the anti- 
Yankee feelings of the Latins. On the other side, the 
Americans who furnish a large portion of the money 
which the World Council of Churches lays out in Latin 
America insist that they should have more say about how 
that money is spent. Efforts have been made to resolve 
this tension, but no one should be surprised that 
Latin Americans still ask, "Whose colony are we?" 57 

Nor is it surprising that Latin Americans have often 
suspected the Protestant Church as a foreign institution 

j when it is obvious that church buildings represent imported 

! 

styles of architecture, and when foreign expressions of 

j 

| worship and study are aided by imported hymn books and 


*^J. Gordon Chamberlin, "Ecumenical Tangle," Chris¬ 
tian Century , LXXXV :3 (January 17, 1968), 76. 

57 Ibid. 
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j picture stories for Sunday Schools, "printed in the U.S.A.". 

! Generally the denominational patterns are repeated after the 

! 

S manner of the mother church and often are staffed by North 

i 

i Americans. Service institutions, social centers, hospitals, 
schools, radio stations and agricultural stations are fre¬ 
quently modeled after those of the United States and 

C O 

predominantly are staffed by foreigners. 

However, it should be noted to the credit of Protes¬ 
tantism that their national pastoral leadership increased 
from 65% in 1949, when evangelical strength was estimated 
at about three and a half million constituent members, to 
84% in 1961 when Protestant strength had doubled to around 
seven million seven hundred thousand members. In that year 
it was reported there were 41,088 church teachers, pastors 
and other Protestant workers, of whom 34,547 were nationals 
and 6,541 foreign missionaries, or slightly less than one 
fifth (19%). 59 

In this respect, Latin American Protestantism could 
be considered less foreign than Catholicism, but its econo¬ 
mic dependence and non-Latin type structures would still 

| 58 Ibid ., p. 75. 

59 Houtart, o£. cit ., p. 153. MacEoin, 0 £. cit., p. 
164 notes that Protestantism, with its 10 million members, 
"in terms of outside missionaries...represent only one third 
of ecclesiastical leadership and so Latin American Protes- 

| tantism was no longer an imported product." 
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i give the impression to the average Latin American that 

j 

i 

j Catholicism was less foreign than the Protestant movement. 

Miss Marian Derby, an executive of the Methodist 
Church's foreign board, has pointed out that just having 
Argentine or Brazilian or Colombian leaders making decisions 
will not guarantee the overcoming of the foreign image. 

...in spite of this it could still be considered an 
entirely foreign element in Latin society. In fact, 
one Bolivian Methodist was heard to admit that he was 
more Yankee than the North American missionaries.^ 

While the Protestant attitude in general is to repu¬ 
diate the image of a foreign church, economically dependent 
upon financial sources from abroad, there are churchmen who 
would seek identification of their churches with particular 
parties supported by United States interests. Professor 
John Housley, for example, has pointed out that "Protestant 
leaders, especially Pentecostals under North American tute¬ 
lage, are concentrating on attaining a favored position in 
relation to the present government (Christian Democratic 
Party).in Chile. Instead of a creative, critical attitude 
toward the political reality, their posture appears to be 
one of accommodation."61 


: ^Marian Derby, "Latin American Churches and North 

American Organizations." Address presented at Study Con¬ 
ference of Committee on Cooperation in Latin America, Buck 
Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, November 1961, p. 12. 

John b. Housley, "Protestants and Christian 
Democracy in Chile," Christian Century, LXXXV:13 (March 27, 
| 1968), 390. 
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Dr. Housley has also called our attention to the fact 

I 

| that for all intents and purposes Church World Service and 

j 

! Lutheran World Relief acted for a time, at least, as an 

} 

} 

agent for United States AID. This proved very embarrassing 

for many evangelical Christians in Chile who wanted to avoid 

6 2 

any political allignment. 

i 

Attention has been called in another section of this 
study to the misunderstanding which occurred in 1917 when 
representatives of American mission boards conducting work 
in Mexico met in Cincinnati, Ohio, without fully consulting 
or obtaining consent of the Evangelical leaders of Mexico. 
The board leaders mistakenly devised a comity arrangement, 
for the best of motives, which reassigned areas formerly 
served by the Presbyterians to the Society of Friends. The 
reaction was violent among many Mexican evangelicals, espe¬ 
cially the Presbyterians, who prior to this time had been 
most active in cooperative endeavors. The Cincinnati plan 
was cynically referred to for many years as "El Plan de 
Asesinato" (the Plan of Assassination). This and other 
similar kinds of failure in Christian communication point to 

the origins of conflict which still exist relative to the 
| foreign church's missionary influence in Latin America. 

j 

j 

62john B. Housley, "Protestants Failure in Chile," 

I Christianity and Crisis , XXXVI:18 (October 31, 1966), 
j 244-46. 

j ^Mackay, ©£. cit ., p. 26. 
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Dr. T. J. Liggett, Disciple of Christ mission executive, has 

reminded us that in the case of Protestant missions in 

i 

■ Latin America, the expansion took place after political 
independence and not during the period of political colo¬ 
nialism. This was fortunate in some respects but it has not 
lessened the tendency on the part of certain groups to see 
the United States as having an economic empire in Latin 
America and being opposed to economic and political inde¬ 
pendence. "Since Protestantism in Latin America has largely 
been an expression of the missionary efforts of North 
American churches, there is danger that Latin American Pro¬ 
testantism will be seen as an advocate and supporter of 

64 

northern economic interests." 

To the nationals, both within and outside the church, 

the image of the missionary has often tended to be blurred: 

He was often seen as the representative of western 
culture and western political and economic, and some¬ 
times, military interests. His arrival coincided with 
others who did represent these interests and it was 
almost inevitable that in the minds of the nationals of 
; the country, he should be thus conceived.^ 

j 

We must take seriously the possibility that Protestants and 

I 

| Catholics alike have been guilty of too close identification 


64 . j 

Thomas J. Liggett, "Role of the Missionary in Latin j 

America Today," summary of three addresses given in July, ! 

1963 in a missionary retreat, Committee on Cooperation in I 

Latin America, National Council of Churches, New York, 1963, j 

p. 9. i 

65 Ibid. I 
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I with political-economic structures and have thus confused 
the minds of countless millions about the real purpose of 

| 

Christianity. For example, during two years in Argentina, 

[ 

I the author heard repeated charges from Protestants that 
Catholic schools were receiving benefits of United States 
AID moneys, a rumor which he could never verify. 

j 

On the other hand, Paulo Freire, Brazilian educator 
now deposed and working with the World Council of Churches 
after having initiated a program of literacy in his home¬ 
land, charges that millions of dollars formerly available 
for this kind of educational programs is now being redirec¬ 
ted to the Presbyterian Church in Brazil for a literacy 
program which will less likely create a critical awareness 

of the people's situation of oppression and their respon- 

6 6 

sibility to do something about it. 

We have the right to seriously question if the church 
can afford to be involved in any kind of compromising situa¬ 
tion when national and economic self-interests are involved. 

| In short, a close examination needs to be made both by 

j 

i sending and receiving churches of their economic dependency 

! 

| and to adopt every measure possible to insure full maturity 

■ i which in time will enable the younger churches to discover 

| 

I 

! _ 

j ^Richard Shaull, "National Development and Social 

] Revolution: Part II," Christianity and Crisis , XXIX:1 

(February 3, 1969), 9. 
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their rightful sovereignty under God and a complete inter¬ 
dependency with their fellow Christians around the world. 

j Outdated structures and culturally outdated postures 

j 

It is unfortunately true that many Protestant missionaries 

excessively carry their culture with them when they go to 

Latin America. Alberto Rembao, a Protestant but also a 

Latin American/ with objective insight observes: 

North American missionaries of the 19th century were 
culture-burdened. They were perfect exemplars of the 
Church-Fatherland duality; one hundred percent Ameri¬ 
can on the one side and two hundred percent sectarian 
Protestant on the other.67 

Rembao diplomatically referred to the nineteenth century 
missionaries/ of whom there were only a few in reality, but 
more likely was addressing himself to a current problem as 
he made his report to the Protestant Committee on Coopera¬ 
tion in Latin America in 1958. 

Another outstanding Latin American ecumenist, Emilio 
Castro, more recently calls attention to this temptation of 

I 

j the Protestant Church to shut itself up from the outside 

( 

i world. He writes: 

! * 

Historically, by virtue of their small number and 

| dependence on the style of life which the missionary 


67 

Rembao, o£. cit ., p. 5. 
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; was provided/ it is possible to argue that Protestantism 

has closed its ranks onto itself and arrived at the 
| state of creating a sub-culture.®® 

In part, the tendency for the Protestant Church to withdraw 

j 

into a ghetto existence is accountable to habits established 
in its early formation. European immigrants tended to 

settle in communities and to bring their culture with them, 

j 

which was often out of step in the new world. Jose Miguez 
Bonino, President of the interdenominational Union Theolo¬ 
gical Seminary (La Facultad de Teologia ) in Buenos Aires, 
observes that the church formed by many immigrant groups, 
"constituted for the most part Protestant enclaves in Latin 
America, sometimes much respected and admired, at other 

i 

times resented, but without much effective contact with the 
wider community or influence upon it.®® 

Further, the theological and ecclesiastical dispo¬ 
sition of many individual missionaries and Christian groups 
formed in Latin America helps to explain the "withdrawness" 

which has been too characteristic of Latin American Pro- 

i 

testantism. Again, quoting Miguez Bonino: 

1 

The new convert was not encouraged, either by his 
j social position or by the instruction and example of 

! his Church, to feel a strong attachment to his country, 


®®Emilio Castro, "Protestantism and the Latin Ameri 
! can Conscience," Latin American Newsletter-Special 
| Supplement , 68 (July, 1968). 

| ®®Miguez Bonino, 0 £. cit ., p. 170. 

* j 

j 
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his people, or his class. The "world" was evil—both 
in the teaching of his Church and in his experience of 
it—and the fewer entanglements with it, the better. 
Frequently, ties of family and friendship, and therefore 
the whole sphere of social contacts, had to be sacri¬ 
ficed. Work was practically the only link left with the 
world and work they did! With the next result of a 
rapid ascent in the economic ladder, an old phenomenon 
which has been repeatedly studied in the growth of the 
"proletarian church.” Society retaliated in kind: Pro¬ 
testants were respected, even admired for their honesty, 
reliability, and seriousness, but they were "outsiders" 
in the society, queer in many aspects and somehow 
foreign even in the literal sense of the word. ® 

One would hope that the more indigenous church, 
Pentecostalism, would be moving out into society but unfor¬ 
tunately the facts do not seem to support the hope. 

Pentecostalism has filled some gaps in classical 
Protestantism...in offering a strong community attach¬ 
ment and overcoming the purely conceptual forms of 
worship through a ritual which engaged the whole person 
in verbal and bodily expression. But it shares and 
even exaggerates the isolationism which we have already 
pointed out in classical Protestantism. An exaggerated 
Puritanism and legalism create an unreal life, which may 
be "admired" by an outsider, but which in fact separates 
the Protestant from society.71 

While in some respects the second generation of classical 

Protestant groups appear to be moving out of the ghetto, 

figuratively speaking, the numerically larger Pentecostal 

Church appears to be withdrawing even further into the 

enclave. 


7Q Ibid ., p. 172. 
71ibid., p. 178. 
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I The more positive side of this rather dreary picture 

I 

i 

i of Protestantism's outdated structures and culturally out- 

| dated posture is picked up by Stephen Neill in his analysis 

\ 

| of the Latin American situation. He points to the spirit 
of independence which is inherent in Latin American culture 
and believes that this will be invaluable in encouraging 

1 

i 

Latin American evangelicals not to be a "pale copy of any¬ 
thing else." At present/ there is not much to be found in 
Latin American Protestantism which is not highly conven¬ 
tional and unoriginal. But there is a quality of something 
which is quite different: 

...it is hardly possible to take part in the life 
and worship of these churches without realizing that 
here is something potentially different from anything 
that has been produced by the Christian Churches in 
other parts of the world. South America/ so long 
regarded as the backward continent/ may yet come to be 
the continent of hope for the whole Church of Christ.72 

There is a real hope for the transformation of Latin 

American Protestantism if they can resist and if we will 

give up our insistence upon denominational patterns which 

j 

j we carry along in our missionary baggage. James A. Scherer 

t 

| in his book. Missionary / Go Home / calls attention to this 
| continuing North American approach to missions. He calls 


72 

Stephen Neill, A History of Christian Missions 
(Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, l96iT, p. 509. 
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it ecclesia plantanda , a reproduction of the pattern of the 
mother church. 73 

B. Foster Stockwell, formerly director of the Union 
Theological Seminary in Buenos Aires, began more than ten 
years ago to plead for a more inclusive interdenominational 
theological training. He believed there would be little 
hope for any genuine ecumenical expression of Christianity 
in Latin America until "North American churches become 
less insistent on indoctrinating the younger churches in 
the ways of the older and on maintaining separations which, 
though perhaps tolerable in the United States, are tragic 
in fields like this." 7 ^ That day may now be dawning in 
Latin America. 


73 James A. Scherer, Missionary , Go Home (Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1964), p. 35. 

74 B . Foster Stockwell, "Protestantism in Latin 
America, Argentina and Uruguay," Religion in Life, XXVII:1 
(Winter, 1957-8), 21. 
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| CHAPTER III 

k 

j 

THE CHURCH AS A DEFENDER OF THE STATUS QUO 

We will now consider the current role which the 
church is playing in the development process, confronting 
as it does, the revolutionary and counter-revolutionary 
forces both within its structures and outside in the whole 
of society. In this chapter, we will focus upon those ele¬ 
ments of Catholicism and Protestantism which tend to 
conserve the traditions and social practices of the past. 
Although the call to revolutionary social change both from 
secular political idealists and Christian social action 
advocates has resounded within the walls of the church, the 
defenders of the status quo are ever present in traditional 
Catholicism as well as in sectarian Protestantism. 

Frederick Pike observes that Latin American Catho¬ 
licism is a "schizophrenic sort of religion,"'*' but he could 

i 

j have spoken similarly of Protestantism. One pole of the 
church personality leans toward conservatism, authoritari¬ 
anism and tradition while constantly shunning change. The 
opposite pole seeks out the new and is repelled and 

__________________ 

i 

! 1 

i Frederick B. Pike, Freedom and Reform in Latin 

| America (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1959), 

| P* 37. 

i 

! 

• I 

j 

i 
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J 

i 

1 

repressed by the established and the traditional. Although 

j 

there is restiveness within the church, as will be consi¬ 
dered in the following chapter, there is a strong and basic 
dedication to the status quo. 

Traditional and Conservative Catholicism : 

j 

Strong elements within Roman Catholic ecclesiastical 
structures in all Latin American countries essentially 
intend to retain a closed, non-democratic, hierarchically 
controlled church. They would encourage more effective 
programs for administering charity, to be sure, and thereby 
hope to produce a more contented and manageable lower eco¬ 
nomic class. To them, the idea of competition between the 
several economic and social sectors of society is a threat 
to the status quo. Again, Frederick Pike points out that 
many high churchmen and devoted members of the laity alike, 
hopeful of maintaining a monopoly on privileges, are eager 

I 

to point to new structures and directions indicated in 
j their changing church as evidence of political intervention? 

i 

In many instances the church-state relationship and its 

I 

i 

j residue of tradition seem to fortify the maintenance of the 


^William V. D'Antonio and Frederick B. Pike, Reli¬ 
gion Revolution and Reform (New York: Praeger, 1964) , 
p. 9. 
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status quo when consideration is given to the development 
I _ 

process. Even if church authorities desired more separa¬ 
tion from the state in order to pursue a pluralistic course, 
j the civil authorities would have to be convinced or 
coerced.^ 

Argentina is a good place to look for examples of 
right wing conservatism within the church which appears to 
overflow into a kind of popular nacionalismo . The kind of 
authoritarianism, accompanied by militarism, which gave 
support to the Argentine dictatorships set up in 1930 and 
1943 (perhaps also in 1966) is associated in the public eye 
and memory with right wing "Catholic Action," which came to 
Argentina in 1928 as a part of a world-wide social action 
movement espousing the views of Pope Pius IX which had been 
set forth in 1848. However, in Argentina it was called 
Accion Catolica Argentina and its leadership was shared by 
such men as Leopoldo Lugones and Father Julio Meinvielle 
who for twenty-five years wrote extensively on the themes 
of anti-communism and the dangers threatened by the Jews, 
liberalism, democracy and Yankee imperialism. Evidences 
that conservative Catholic nationalism is still flourishing 


j 3 John J. Kennedy, "The Force of the Church," in John 

I TePaske and Sydney Fisher (ed.), Explosive Forces in Latin 
| America (Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 1964), — 
j p. 49. 

i 

J 

i 

{ 
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and alive in Argentina can be seen in events related to I 

every military coup and national election to the present j 

. 4 

i time. 

! ... I 

Dr. Risieri Frondizi, former rector of the University i 

of Buenos Aires and the brother of former President, Arturo 

Frondizi, is quoted a few years ago as having said, "Our 

Church is ultra-conservative and if you are not with it, 

5 

you are called a communist." 

Perhaps the traditional conservative position of 
strong elements within the Latin American church can be 
most clearly seen in the current family planning contro¬ 
versy. Opposition to birth control derives from many 
sources, including the traditional Catholic theological 
position, but also from the Latin American concept of the 
family and extended family, the views of children as an 
economic asset, the symbolic role of children as proof of 
masculinity and the vast unoccupied land expanses which 
give an illusion of underpopulation. The current program 

j of the Ongania government in Argentina to encourage larger 

! 

i families points to the possibility that nacionalismo is 

I 

| also a factor. But basically, religious reasons are 

. I 

i > 

. j _ 

4 Arthur Whitaker and David C. Jordan, Nationalism in 
| Contemporary Latin America (New York: Free Press, 1966), 

| pp. 59-72. 

! ^Gerald Clark, The Coming Explosion in Latin America 

(New York: McKay, 196377 p. 152. 

i 

I 

, j 

i i 

j 
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| advanced for the opposition to a real program of birth con- 

i 

| trol to meet the crisis of Latin American population 

j 

i explosion. Officially, all methods of birth control except 

| 6 

the rhythm method are opposed by the church. There has 

been comparatively little evidence in Latin America which 

would indicate clerical or lay public reaction against the 

Papal Encyclical on birth control as there has been in 

North America and in Europe. In fact, it was immediately 

after the Vatican announcement when President-General On- 

gania of Argentina set forth a national plan for encouraging 

larger families to help populate their unoccupied land 

expanses. Some writers have expressed the view that conser- 

j vative church structures in Latin America encourage the 

4 

psychology of, lo de arriba (that from above), looking up to 
authority "above", for the solution of problems rather than 

7 

encouraging individual and social responsibility. 

Conservative Catholic churchmen have prominently 
supported the status quo and resisted even the announcements 
of the Encyclicals to the contrary. Few reprints were made 
in full of Pope John XXIII's, Mater Et Magistra , in 1961 

i 

\ 

j and few priests read more than brief summaries. Careful 

i 

4 

j 

! g 

Robert N. Burr, Our Troubled Hemisphere (Washington: 
| Brookings Institution, 1967), p. 174. 

^William S. Stokes, Latin American Politics (New 
; York: Crowell, 1959), p. 92. 
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editing of the social reform document tended to support the 
previously held position of the conservative church. A 
Roman Catholic foreign diplomat in Rio de Janeiro, is quoted 
as saying: 

The trouble is that the Church is in league with the 
conservative elements. Too many priests take a posture 
of charity, of giving handouts to the faithful. In¬ 
stead, they should be telling the governing classes 
that it is their duty to establish reforms, that every¬ 
one is entitled not to charity but to a decent and 
dignified standard of living.® 

While Abbe Houtart is hopeful for future change, he 
also frankly admits the reality of a conservative holding 
to "feudal social forms." 

One fact is certain. It cannot be sincerely claimed 
that the church in Latin America is a reactionary force. 
The renewal is not complete, of course, and there are 

still Christians-even members of the hierarchy- 

attached to feudal social forms; but on the whole, the 
partisans of social change represent the dynamic ele¬ 
ment of the Church.^ 

The following chapter will examine the claims that 
the Church is now serving its innovative role in implemen¬ 
ting development. 


8 Clark, 0 £. cit., p. 149. 

^Francois Houtart and Emile Pin, The Church and the 
Latin American Revolution (New York: Sheed and Ward, 

1965), p. 218. 
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i 

i 

Sectarian and Withdrawn Protestantism: 

" ' ' ' 

! 

I 

As in Catholicism, so also in much of Latin American 

Protestantism, there is "almost a total blindness to the 

i n 

deep social and economic problems of society." xu This is 
especially true among the Pentecostal bodies but is also 
| characteristic of the classical church groups as well. 

Political action, social reform, and participation in labor 
movements are considered generally as "worldly" pursuits 
and unworthy of the Christian. Even a professional type 
ministry is shunned and at least one major Pentecostal 
group, the Christian Congregation of Brazil, avoids the 
very concept of a ministry in the sense of looking to one 
person as leader. 11 This common tendency among Pentecostal 
groups may reflect a reaction to the priest dominated 
churches with which the members may be best acquainted. 

This kind of concept of the church and its ministry ex¬ 
cludes, of course, any collective initiative or action on 
the part of the congregation. To the credit of the 

^Jose Miguez Bonino, "Latin America," in Miner 
Searle Bates and Wilhelm Panck (eds.), The Prospects of 
Christianity Throughout the World (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1964), p. 178. 

I 1 ^D'Antonio and Pike, op . cit ., p. 106. 


\ 

1 
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! movement/ new converts generally become honest, sober, 

{ 

! peaceful and hardworking citizens but unfortunately renounce 
| all direct participation in society outside the fellowship 
of their homes and worshiping group. 

In this context it is significant, to call attention 
to the fact that the majority of the classical or historical 

i 

j churches have remained small and stagnant. Emilio Willems, 
who has made one of the best documented studies of Protes¬ 
tantism and cultural change in Latin America, points out 
that with the possible exception of the Baptists in Chile 
(with some 50,000 members), the other more prominent and 
well known denominations, the Presbyterians and Methodists, 
have remained stalemated in growth and leadership. In his 
study, limited only to Chile and Brazil, he discovers simi¬ 
lar statistics and conditions in the latter country. Again, 
the less structured churches, Baptist and an unusual type 
of Presbyterian church, have been most alive in Brazil.^ 2 

\ 

j Dr. Willems reports: 

i 

| The historic churches in Brazil, more than in Chile, 

! have been encouraging their members to participate in 

i political activities. But this participation is largely 

| conceived as a defense against possible encroachment by 

j the Catholic Church on the rights of Protestants. In 

| other words, whatever Protestants do in politics they 

! try to defend themselves against the possible danger of 

clericalism and religious intolerance.13 

| 

' 12 Ibid . 

^ Ibid ., p. 120. 

j 

i 

\ 
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This seems to say that even if Protestantism, of those types I 

i 

illustrated, enters into a political arena, it does so from ; 

i 

the wrong motive and can not be considered a very positive j 
expression in the development process. | 

Fortunately, many Protestant leaders, both Latin 
American nationals and foreign missionaries, are aware of 
this and related problems. In a recent "thinking occasion," 
sponsored by the National Council of Churches of the United 
States, a Presbyterian Executive Secretary for Latin Ameri¬ 
can missions, John Sinclair, observed that "Protestantism 
can and should be a midwife to Roman Catholic renewal", 
but admitted this is a difficult challenge because of tra¬ 
ditional anti-Catholicism on the part of nationals and 
foreign missionaries who are "too often insensitive and 
simplistic in attitude". His prediction is for continued 
Protestant growth in Latin America and "possible enlarging 
enclaves of Protestant piosity." 14 

In the same conference, Eugene Stockwell, then Exe¬ 
cutive for the World Mission of the Methodist Church of the 
United States, raised four questions which imply realistic 
weaknesses in the Protestant movement: 


14"a Forecast of Major Trends and Issues in Latin 
America (1965-1990)—a thinking occasion," sponsored by the 
Overseas Ministries Division, National Council of Churches 
(New York: November 4, 1965), p. 1. 


i 

t 
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1. Can Latin American Protestantism become open to 
social revolution? 

2. What is the relationship of historic Protestantism 
to conservative evangelicals? 

3. Should we identify in a primary way with the Indian 
communities? 

4. Can we act effectively in the cities?-*-* 

Protestantism has too often remained a defender of the sta¬ 
tus quo in the increasing confrontation between revolution¬ 
ary and counter-revolutionary forces. In spite of the 
publicly expressed good intentions on the part of North 
American based mission boards, some of which have been 
cited, most denominations continue to send foreign mission¬ 
aries as in the past rather than funds to help staff semi¬ 
naries with Latin American churchmen, for example. There 
are some good reasons which cannot be denied, the sheer 
absence of qualified nationals being one, but seminaries 
cannot become academically first-rate nor socially and theo 
logically relevant until the best Latin American scholars 
are added to seminary faculties to interpret their Latin 
American viewpoints of the mission and social involvement 
of the church in a revolutionary atmosphere.1 6 


ISibid., p. 2. 

16 J. Gordon Chamberlin, "Ecumenical Tangle," Chris¬ 
tian Century , LXXXV:3 (January 17, 1968), 77. 
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Protestantism, of the sectarian and withdrawn varie¬ 
ties thus far considered, is "doomed to a final rejection 
by the Latin American masses, awakened to the need of a 
social and economic revolution ".^ This is a strong judg¬ 
ment which applies equally to the defenders of the status 
quo, Protestant and Catholic Church alike in Latin America. 
The ambivalence, however, which Frederick Pike sees in Latin 
American Catholicism, hopefully may also apply to Protes¬ 
tantism, a "ferment and restiveness within the church (as 
well as) a gravitation toward conservatism, authoritarianism 
and tradition. If this "ferment and restiveness" can be 

turned to creative action, then there is hope that the 
church, Catholic and Protestant, may share in the develop¬ 
ment process in Latin America. We turn now to examine this 
possibility at greater length. 

17Miguez Bonino, 0 £. cit ., p. 179. 

ISpike, o£. cit ., p. 37. 
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; CHAPTER IV 

i 

| THE CHURCH AS AN INNOVATOR FOR IMPLEMENTING 

THE DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 

The preceding brief chapter in which an examination 
has been made of traditional-conservative Catholicism and 
sectarian-withdrawn Protestantism leads to the asking of a 
further question. Is the church ready to undertake the kind 
of basic transformation which will enable it to participate 
creatively in the increasingly complex and pluralistic 
society which is slowly but irresistibly emerging in our 
western hemisphere? Some evidences of a more active parti¬ 
cipation in the development process are being seen on the 
part of reforming-liberal Catholicism and pluralistic- 
cooperative Protestantism. The innovations being made by 
individual Christians and groups within these sectors of 
the church give hope for further implementing of the devel¬ 
opment process in Latin America. Some evidence comes from 

| the past as well as from the present. 

| 

| Reforming and Liberal Catholicism in Renewal : 

i 

There have been many parish priests, bishops and 
archbishops in the forefront of the church's life in Latin 

r 

i 

1 
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j America dedicated to the cause of humanization and develop- 

! ment. However, this has now been intensified under the 

| 

i impact of Catholic renewal on the world scale. A few exam¬ 
ples of those innovators involved in the development 
struggle are worthy of note. Several span the last two 
generations of time but undoubtedly have served as an inspi¬ 
ration for many now engaged in reform. 

One of the earlier members of this group of innova¬ 
tors was Bishop Andrea of Argentina who, over a period of 
fifty years, fought for the rights of the working man and 
peasant. Both in 1923 and 1924 the Vatican rejected his 
nomination to the Archbishopric of Buenos Aires, the reason 
never being given. In that era, however, it might be ex¬ 
pected that a progressive clergyman would be under some 
suspicion by the Holy See.^ 

Other examples which are noteworthy include Arch¬ 
bishop Sanabria of Costa Rica for his labors in peasant 
land reform. Archbishop Mariano Rossell y Arrellano of 

j Guatemala for his active concern in economic affairs of his 

| 

i nation and of the rest of Central America, Monsignor Jose 

i 

I 

| Salcedo of Colombia for his dedication to the causes of 
| literacy, and more recently, men like Bishop McGrath of 

Ijohn J. Kennedy, "Dichotomies in the Church," 

! Annals CCCXXXIV (March, 1961), 56. 

i- ” 

i 

} 
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Panama who have taken the position that Catholics in Latin 
America must actively cooperate with churchmen of other 

! faiths and of no religious affiliation in working for social 

I j 

| reform.^ 

A forerunner of Vatican Council II, the first inter¬ 
national Eucharistic Congress held in Buenos Aires in 1934, 
had ecumenical implications for the church in Latin America 
and helped to set the stage not only for renewal but for 
more active participation in the process of social change. 

Like Edinburgh and other Protestant ecumenical councils, 
this Eucharistic Congress marked the beginning of a series 
of such meetings which would begin to reunite a fragmented 
Latin American Catholicism. One significant World Euchar¬ 
istic Congress was held in Rio de Janeiro in 1955 and gave 
birth to CELAM, the Latin American Roman Catholic Episco¬ 
pate, which recently completed its Medellin Conference later 
to be discussed. With established headquarters in Bogota, 
Colombia, at the very heart of Latin American Catholic 

} 

conservatism, CELAM has the potential, in the opinion of 

the author, for turning the Roman Catholic world of Latin 

I 

j America upside down. 

_ 

f 

o 

william V. D*Antonio and Frederick B. Pike, Religion 
| Revolution and Reform (New York: Praeger, 1964), p. 16. j 
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; CELAM has grown in stature and influence to the point 

l 

where it can be identified as a truly ecumenical body with 
the ability to speak to both the Catholic Church and society 
as a whole. A part of its early emphasis was to revitalize 
Catholic Action, the before mentioned world organization 
dedicated to the exercising of personal piety and Christian 
social action. As has been noted, the movement had become 
corrupted in various ways in certain areas of Latin America, 
as for example, in Argentina where Catholic Action is looked 
upon as a conservative arm of the church's structure. A 
third conference of CELAM met in Rome in 1958 and was 
attended by 50 bishops from 22 Latin American nations and 
colonial areas. This meeting encouraged the establishment 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in thousands of 
parishes in Latin America, intended to improve teaching 
personnel, materials and projects for combating ignorance 
among professing Catholics. 

Great strides have been made toward the reuniting of 
Latin American Catholicism internally and with the larger 
world-wide Catholic fellowship. In 1954, a college was 
established in Louvain, Belgium, to prepare priests for ser¬ 
vice in Latin America. The leadership contributed to Latin 

| America both in providing better trained clergy for mission¬ 
ary assignments and in strengthening the quality of scholar- 

f ship concerning Latin American studies. 

! 

t 
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Again, in 1960, Pope John XXIII announced the foun- 

i 

1 ding of the "Papal Volunteers for Latin America" to enlist 

i 

j personnel from around the world. The United States hier- 

i 

j archy began giving financial backing to the National 

\ 

Catholic Welfare Conference to create a Latin American 
bureau to coordinate Catholic efforts stemming from the 
missionary efforts of several North American orders of the 
church. A Maryknoller, John J. Considine, who has contri¬ 
buted greatly to both Catholic and Protestant understanding 
of Latin America, was put in charge. The great influence 
of the Maryknollers under the Catholic Foreign Mission So¬ 
ciety of America and the work of several orders of Francis¬ 
cans, Redemptorists and Benedictines must be noted as we 
consider the larger meaning of ecumenism and Catholic 

O 

renewal. J 

Networks of communication are developing to unify the 
fragmented church, even across national boundaries and the 

| urban-rural chasm, in its creative ministering to problems 

i 

j like pastoral methods, liturgical forms and inter-faith- 
secular dialogues. The author has been a participant in 

I 

j some of these endeavors in several different geographical 

j areas of Latin America, Puerto Rico, Argentina and in 

j 

j ^Kenneth Scott Latourette, The Twentieth Century 

i Outside Europe (New York: Harper and Row, 1962), p. 165. 

i 

• ! 

j 
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I 


1 Paraguay. It seems increasingly evident that avant-garde, 

i 

> ecumenically minded Catholic churchmen are concerned about 

I 

j the kind of internal restructure of their church which can 
enable local clergy and laity to be included in the process 
of forming and carrying out policies directed toward the 
meeting of needs, goals and the total life of the church 
locally, in its surrounding community, and in its universal 
concern for people. This inevitably will contribute to the 
larger more inclusive process of overall socio-economic 
development. 

Challenge of Vatican Council II : Ivan Illich's 
article, "The Seamy Side of Charity,"^written as it was in 
the midst of the Vatican Council II proceedings, helped to 
put into focus some of the problems faced by Roman Catho¬ 
licism in Latin America. It is notable that it was the 
South American bishops who made speeches in Vatican Council 
II "on ecumenism," pointing out, for example, the exaggera¬ 
tion of Marian piety. Thus, one of the major issues 
i 

| dividing Catholicism and Protestantism was restated in such 
a way that centrality of faith in Christ, the Son of Mary, 

! 4 

Ivan Illich, "The Seamy Side of Charity," America 

| CXVI:3 (January 21, 1967), 88-91. 
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need not be jeopardized. Vatican Council II contributed 
to the breaking down of walls of separation which has pro¬ 
vided a climate for conversation and innovation. 

Perhaps coincidental with the event of Vatican Coun¬ 
cil II has been the evidence of increased Papal concern 
over Latin America. Pope Paul VI, for example, reported 
his predecessor's deathbed preoccupation over the future of 
the Church in Latin America. He revealed that after re¬ 
ceiving the last sacraments. Pope John XXIII spoke of "the 

6 

great work to be done in Latin America." That Pope Paul 
himself has taken this quite seriously is evidenced by the 
fact that he attended the Eucharistic Congress in Bogota, 
Colombia, and gave implied encouragement to the Latin 
American bishops in their dramatic stand taken at the Second 
Assembly of the Latin American Roman Catholic Episcopate 
(CELAM) later held in Medellin, August 24-Sept. 6, 1968, in 

7 

which he gave the inaugural address. 

Incentive from Medellin Conference ; This most recent 

meeting of CELAM, in which Protestant observers were invited 

i 

) 

| _ 

5Robert McAfee Brown, The Ecumenical Revolution 
j (Garden City; Doubleday, 1967), p. 299. 

Peter R. Nehemkis, Latin America ; Myth and Reality 
| (New York; New American Library, 1966), pp. 38-9. 

‘ 7 • 

Latin American Newsletter, (October, 1968), 1. 
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to participate for the first time, is the high water mark in 

i 

: Latin American Catholic ecumenical experience. The confer¬ 
ence represented 460 Latin American prelates (64 archbishops 
and 348 bishops) and was fully representative of all Latin 
America. In addition to the increasing international 

character of Latin American Catholicism is the fact that 

i 

Roman Catholic leaders are looking upon Protestants as some¬ 
thing more than "separated brethren." New voices are 
constantly being heard reflecting the spirit of Vatican 
Council II and the Medellin conference. The added support 
from sister churches in other parts of the world, the weight 
of papal authority and the new involvement with the conci¬ 
liar movement of Protestantism has helped to give moral 
i 

courage to Catholic clergy and laymen concerned about eco¬ 
nomic and social injustice. 

It must be noted realistically that the new pressures 
which have been brought to bear in the interests of Catholic 
reformation and renewal since Vatican Council II are being 
| strongly resisted by elite groups in some quarters of the 
j church and are even satirized.® This may be attributed to 
I the tendency of the traditional church in much of Latin 


| 8 Ivan Vallier, "Religious Elites: Differentiations 

| and Developments in Roman Catholicism," in Seymour M. Lipset 
i and Aldo Solari (eds.). Elites in Latin America (New York: 

; Oxford University Press, 1967), p. 203. 
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. 9 

America to wish to maintain its independency. A less ideal 
motive, however, is more likely the reason for the reforti¬ 
fication against change from within or from without. To the j 

i 

conservatives, including many high churchmen and devoted 
members of the laity alike, any system of social mobility 
and class competition is objectionable. Hopeful of main¬ 
taining a monopoly on privileges, they are eager to attri¬ 
bute ulterior motives, the possibility of political 
intervention, and external control to those dedicated to 
changing their church's posture. Those Latin American 
Catholics who have accepted the challenge of Vatican Coun¬ 
cil II and Medellin must now be prepared to run the 
gauntlet. 

Breaking down Church - State dependency and repudiation 
of political party identity ; Fundamental to the church's 
reformation which may enable it more actively to share in 
the development process must be its self-realization of its 
universal character, that as a value-transmitting agency it 
supersedes all national, cultural, political and economic 
boundaries. Clearly, this will take some undoing to 


^Renato Poblete Barth, "The Roman Catholic Church," 
in Claudio Veliz (ed.), Latin America and the Caribbean 
(New York: Praeger, 1968), p. 733. 
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overcome the several centuries of alignment with the State 

i 

| and all that this entails, but break out of the 

j 

: paternalistic-neo-colonialistic pattern it must. 

This will mean on the national level that Church 
leaders must promote their reform ideology irrespective of 
party affiliation. Indeed, it may mean the denunciation of 

i 

I 

the government in power. It is difficult to imagine how 
the Church can be other than a divisive factor if it bears 
the trade mark of a particular party and especially the one 
holding the reins of control. William V. D'Antonio cites 
the example of the Church's alignment with a political 
party in Mexico and concludes that "one of Mexico's needs 
may well be for more practicing Catholics in the ranks of 
PRI and more non-Catholics in PAN."1° In broadest terms 
this means that if the Church and individual Christians 
take a position on fundamental socio-economic religious 
issues, it is not because of a preference for a particular 
political party or social structure, but for the purpose of 
j satisfying the need of justice for all men at that decisive 
! moment. 

j 

No less dangerous, on the other hand, is the possi- 

1 

. i bility that Latin American Catholicism may come under the 

| domination of foreign controls, especially economic 

| 

{ 

j _ 

l^D'Antonio and Pike, op. cit., p. 263. 

i 

1 
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j interests. Although the charge of paternalism and neo- 

I 

| colonialism is leveled against the missionary agencies and 

j 

missioners of the Roman Catholic Church less frequently 
than against the Protestant counterparts, the charge must be 
taken seriously, nevertheless, especially when they come 
from within the Catholic Church, 

In the introduction of his scathing charge against 
the missionary agencies whose volunteers he has been 
assigned to train for service in Latin America, Ivan Illich 
writes: 

Men and money sent with missionary motivation carry 
a foreign Christian image, a foreign pastoral approach 
and a foreign political message...Why not, for once, 
consider the shady side of charity? 

Again: 

The Latin American Church flowers anew by returning 
to what the Conquest stamped her: a colonial plant that 
blooms because of foreign cultivation.H 

A part of Dr. Illich's concern has focused upon the esta¬ 
blishment and endowment of institutions which cannot be 
’ perpetuated into the future without continuing economic 

i 

S support which will extend the paternalistic relationship. 

J 

On the other hand, he points out the lack of scholarship 

aid for non-ecclesiastical studies, seed money for imagina- 

s 

tive pastoral experimentation, grants for documentation and 


^Illich, o£. cit . 
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I 

I 

i 

j 


research to make specific constructive criticism because all 
of these risk a threat against "our temporal structures, 
clerical plants and 'good business' methods." 

He lays a good share of the blame at the feet of 
North American Catholic leaders who suffer from what he 
calls an "underdeveloped ecclesiology." These North Ameri¬ 
can clerics, Illich believes, direct the "sale" of American 
good intentions but instead of believing in the Church, 
frantically attempt to construct it according to their own 
cloudy cultural image .^ All of these charges and similar 
expressions of concern on the part of Catholic churchmen 
indicate an awareness of the danger of simply exchanging 
the Catholic Church dependency upon State and political 
parties in Latin America for a dependency upon foreign in¬ 
stitutions which may be no less paternalistic or neo- 
colonialistic. The encouraging fact is that there is a 
recognition of this danger. The openness with which church¬ 
men and laymen level criticisms and question motivation for 
actions on the part of pope, councils, governments and even 
military and economic power structures is in itself an 
innovation in Latin America. 


12 Ibid. 


i 

i 
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Recognition of pluralistic relationships ; It appears 
that the Latin American Catholic Church is moving increas¬ 
ingly into the growing stream of social pluralism in which 
all social classes, including other religious groups, can 
compete and cooperate for mankind's total development. In 
one issue of Latin American Newsletter of the National 
Council of Churches selected at random, numerous headlines 
and articles attest to the growing initiative being demon¬ 
strated by Latin American Catholic churchmen to enter into 
the total life of the church and its surrounding community: 

Argentine religious leaders joined on New Year's 
Day...at an interreligious service in Buenos Aires' 
principal public square...in answer to Pope Paul's plea 
calling for "men of goodwill" to observe January 1 as a 
Day of Peace. 

Father Jorge Mejia, new Executive Secretary of the 
Latin American Bishops Conference's Department of Ecu¬ 
menism, met here (New York) with American Jewish 
religious representatives to discuss ways of improving 
Catholic-Jewish relations in Central and South America. 

Ecumenical library opened in Ecuador. Among those 
attending the opening ceremony were Archbishop Pablo 
Munoz Vega of Quito, Archbishop Giovanni Ferrofino, 

Papial Nuncio to Ecuador. 

Roman Catholic Archbishop Helder Camara of Olinda and 
Recife was the commencement speaker for the School of 
Theology of the Methodist Church in Brazil. 


13 

Latin American Newsletter , (April, 1968). 
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I It seems more and more hopeful that Frederick Pike 

I 

| is correct when he says, "Catholic churchmen are now at- 

! 

tempting to place themselves in the vanguard of Latin 
America's march toward basic social transformation."^ 
Hopefully, the willingness of the reforming and liberal part 

of the Catholic Church to participate more fully and crea- 

i 

tively in the increasingly pluralistic society which is 
emerging in Latin America will further implement the human 
development process. 

Interdenominational and Pluralistic Protestantism in 
Cooperation : 

The signs of hope for a realistic confrontation with 
social pressures, revolutionary and counter-revolutionary, 
and to enter into the development process are less dramatic 
and frequent perhaps for Protestantism than for Catholicism. 
But we are comparing entities, socio-religious institutions, 
which are not comparable at many levels. Some examples of 

I 

pluralistic Protestant involvement across inter-faith lines 
| have been pointed out and there are increasingly those 

I 

j "straws in the wind" appearing in the news media. Only one 
example can be cited but it is illustrative of many. A 
group of thirteen Methodist pastors and one Baptist pastor 

! 

| 

i 

l^D'Antonio an ^ Pike, 0 £. g it »• P* 6 (introduction). 
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recently made the news in Peru when they voiced their sup¬ 
port of Catholic priests who had issued a declaration of 
solidarity with the poor and oppressed of Peru. The Pro¬ 
testant pastors affirmed:' 

...as Christians we cannot absent ourselves from this 
manifestation (previously set forth by the Catholic 
clergy of Peru)...the ghetto Church does not interest 
us and must be uprooted inasmuch as we understand that 
it has ceased to fulfill its true mission, inasmuch as 
it confuses being in the world and being of the world. 
Our yearning is for ecumenical dialogue between Chris¬ 
tians of various traditions as well as between 
Christians and non-Christians with the goal of urgent 
and profound transformation of our society.15 

Although not always in the spirit of cooperation, as 
has been cited earlier, pentecostal and fundamentalistic 
Christian groups exert a strong influence which in some ways 

J 

contributes to their finding identity even though little 
social change is brought about. An example or two would be 
illustrative of the fact that in the overall development of 
Latin America, sectarianism is making some contribution. A 
| quotation from John Considine, himself a Roman Catholic 
cleric, testifies to the respect given to the Pentecostals, 

j 

j called "Canutos" in Chile, and which comprise the most 

rapidly growing Evangelical movement of Latin America. 

\ The Canutos...are reputed among their neighbors as 

■ exceptionally honest and law abiding. They refrain 

from liquor and gambling. They support their church 


15 


Latin American Newsletter (October, 1968), 5. 


j 

i 

I 
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generously and never let their brother Canuto suffer 
want. "The best carpenters in Temuco", explains a 
Maryknoll missioner in that city, "are Canutos. They 

i have worked hard to learn their trade, they give an 

honest day's labor, they are never off the job on 
account of drunkeness, because they do not drink." 16 

i 

Considine also gives a favorable report of the work of the 
Seventh-Day Adventists, 25,000 strong, around the shores of 
Lake Titicaca in the Peruvian Andes. They operate a net¬ 
work of 150 elementary schools, 2 secondary schools and a 
small hospital of 30 beds principally for the social- 
spiritual benefits of the Quechua Indians. 17 

Out of the emerging non-ghetto Protestant movements 
have developed some forms of the more conventional types of 
missionary activities which are contributing to general 
social development. The interdenominational movement 
operates four seminaries of excellent academic standing as 
well as many cooperative denominational seminaries and 
training schools. In addition, there are dozens of primary 
and secondary schools serving the larger community beyond 

i 

the Protestant constituency, numerous social centers, hos¬ 
pitals and dispensaries, rural project centers, libraries 
and family planning centers. 

1 1 6 

John J. Considine, New Horizons in Latin America 
(New York: Dodd, Mead, 1958), p. 253. 

I 17 Ibid., p. 254. 
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Illustrative of these is the Friendship Mission 
(Mision de Amistad ), sponsored by the Christian Church (Dis¬ 
ciples of Christ) in Paraguay. The mission social center 
provides school classes in sewing, cooking and Spanish 
instruction for the Guarani speaking people of the neigh¬ 
borhood. Facilities are offered for the community in their 
own development of recreational programs, theater and 
classes for the technical skills such as typing and office 
management. Dental and health clinics are staffed by doc¬ 
tors, dentists and nurses from the immediate area. 
Specialized training classes for teachers in Asuncion's 
public and parochial schools are offered annually with 
governmental approval. Colegio Internacional in Asuncion 
and Colegio Ward in Buenos Aires, primary and secondary 
schools of high quality, offer secular education to more 
than 2000 students a year, many of whom graduate to serve in 

! significant national and international leadership roles. 

"El Vergel" in Nueva Imperial, Chile, is a self-supporting 
center of the Methodist Church for agricultural training 
which seeks to contribute to rural social development 
through technological example. Numerous other illustrations 
could be cited. 

Mention also needs to be made of the new ministries 

i 

and movements in Latin America which are attempting to pro- 

| vide coordination between Protestant groups and better 

1 

t 
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communication with the inter-faith and secular world. Among 

i 

i 

these, the most outstanding are the agencies formed in 

i cooperation with the World Council of Churches, although 

j 

1 not organically inter-related with that body. ULAJE (a 
youth movement), MEC (student movement), CEC (ecumenical 
study centers), CELEDEC (a Christian education council), 

ISAL (a church and society organization), and UNELAM (a 
provisional council of churches). Some real tensions and 
problems exist between the political entities involved in 
these ecumenical bodies, as has been alluded to earlier in 
the study, but increasingly Latin America is feeling the 
impact of a more united and cooperative Protestantism. Hope 
in ecumenical relationships is made real, for example, when 
Protestants of Paraguay, Uruguay and Argentina can cooperate 
under World Council auspices such as in the rebuilding of 
more than 100 homes and a public school in Puerto Bermejo, 
Chaco, Argentina, after disasterous floods in 1966. 

It is important in this context, however, to consider 
some of the implications of the tensions which exist within 
the Protestant movement. First, it must be admitted there 
is not yet to be discovered in Latin America any profound 
and universal sensing of the need for ecumenical relation- 

i ships. Secondly, there is an apparent quality of indivi- 

i 

dualism seen in the more indigenous Christian movements. A 
better understanding of this seeming dichotomy may be gained 
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by a brief analysis and sketching of the history of the 
ecumenical movement as it has struggled to come into exis- 

i 

i tence in Latin America. This achievement, feeble as it is 

j 

i 

I even at the present time, is evidence of better human com¬ 
munication which is fundamental to real social development. 

Challenge of the Ecumenical Movement ; Church histor- 
ian, Kenneth Scott Latourette, has observed that Latin 
Americans have been more prominent in their identification 

I 

with non-historical Evangelical groups than in their align¬ 
ment with the ecumenical movement. In spite of the early 
Protestant expressions of ecumenism which can be traced 
back as far as the first part of the nineteenth century in 
the work of the British and Foreign Bible Society, as has 

i 

been noted earlier in this study, "in general, by the mid¬ 
twentieth century, Latin American Protestants were only 
beginning to participate in the ecumenical movement. To 

most of them, if they thought of it at all, it appeared to 

l fi 

be unsound in the faith." 

1 Before we briefly review the ecumenical story in 

i 

Latin America, a prefatory statement from Stephen Neill, an 

I 

i 

historian especially dedicated to the study of Christian 

| 

missions, will help to provide a framework for better 


18 

Latourette, o£. cit ., p. 240. 


j 
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I understanding this apparent dichotomy between ecumenism and 
the more prominent indigenous Christian movements motivated 

i 

by individualism and local initiative: 

The outstanding characteristic of the Evangelical 
Christians of Latin America is their independence. They 
do not like to be called Protestants, rightly claiming 
that differences of opinion in Europe in the sixteenth 
century are no concern of theirs. They live, as they 
understand it, in a rediscovery of the original Evangel; 
hence the name by which they prefer to be known, 
"evangelicos" 

However, the heritage and linkage of Latin American Pro¬ 
testantism to the early Bible Societies and interdenomi- 
nationally composed missionary societies is historical fact. 
One of the early British societies, the London Missionary 
Society, was composed of Presbyterian, Congregational, 
Anglican and Methodist members.20 

Before the nineteenth century was concluded other 
interdenominational and church related bodies had entered 
the Latin American scene, such as the Religious Tract So¬ 
ciety (1799) and the Young Men and Women's Christian Asso¬ 
ciations. In 1891, a missionary to Brazil appealed to the 


■^Stephen Neill, A History of Christian Missions 
(Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1964), p. 509. 

^Kenneth Scott Latourette, "Ecumenical Bearings on 
the Missionary Movement and the International Missionary 
I Council," in Ruth Rouse and Stephen C. Neill (eds.), A 
i History of the Ecumenical Movement 1517-1948 (Philadelphia: 
I Westminster Press, 1967), p. 311. 
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I 

j 

i Y.M.C.A. of the United States and Canada to begin a work 

] 

• there. Myron A. Clark, their first representative, began a 
work and continued for several decades in the establishment 
of associations in Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, Chile, 
Bolivia, Peru, Venezuela, Mexico, Cuba and Puerto Rico 
although an effort was seriously made to avoid identifica¬ 
tion with the Evangelical cause per se.^l 

We turn now to the twentieth century, beginning with 
the Edinburgh World Missionary Conference of 1910. Robert 
E. Speer attempted to get Latin America on the agenda for 
consideration. J. H. Oldham and others were sympathetic 
with his concern but believed it was necessary to "draw 

I 

| the line short on coverage to extend the line of inclusive- 
! ness."22 However, let us note that the Anglican's South 
American Missionary Society, working as it was among 
Indians, had been invited and was included in the Edinburgh 
| proceedings. 

j Speer and others held a rump session at Edinburgh to 

} 

! discuss Latin American needs and then called a second 

I 7i 

j Kenneth Scott Latourette, "The Early Evangelical 

j Missionary Movement in Latin America," Part I of a study 
From Missions to Mission in Latin America (Committee on 
Cooperation in Latin America, Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, 
November 6-8, 1958), p. 14. 

| ^William Richey Hogg, Ecumenical Foundations (New 

j. York: Harper and Brothers, 1952), p. 131. 
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meeting which in turn initiated a two-day Conference on 
Missions in Latin America which was held in New York in 
March of 1913. Out of this grew the Committee on Coopera¬ 
tion in Latin America and the Panama Congress of 1916. In 
the 1913 meeting in New York, Robert E. Speer declared that 
greater attention had been given to missionary work and its 
urgency in Latin America by its omission at Edinburgh than 
by its possible inclusion. 23 

Lest it be thought that this was an independent ven¬ 
ture, it is important to note that the 1913 meeting was 
held under the auspices of the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America, an international and inter-social group 
organized in 1893 by representatives of twenty-three organi¬ 
zations in Canada and the United States. It held annual 
meetings and provided consultations for executives of 
Societies and Boards, and later was credited with the esta¬ 
blishment of the Missionary Research Library in New York. 

In 1914 the newly formed Committee on Cooperation in 
Latin America began their cooperative efforts by calling a 

i 

j conference of missionaries and secretaries of Boards repre- 

I 

j sented in Mexico. They attempted and succeeded in some 

f 

comity agreements with the intention of avoiding overlapping 
and duplication of work. Some cooperative achievements were 

i 

t 

1 - 

23 Ibid., p. 132. 

i 

J 

4 
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i made but at a great cost because of the resulting fragmen- 

j 

tation caused within the structures of the young church in 
Mexico, as has been noted elsewhere in this study, (page 61) 
It may also be significant to note that the meeting was held 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, and not in Mexico City.^4 

In February of 1916, during the First World War, the 
Panama Congress convened, not in Edinburgh or New York, but 
significantly in Panama! This was not a "home base" con¬ 
ference of missionary experts but of nationals and 
missionaries on the field. Professor Eduardo Monteverde of 
the University of Uruguay presided, Robert E. Speer chaired 
the working sessions, and Dr. John R. Mott served as chair¬ 
man of the business sessions. The Rev. Samuel Guy Inman 
spent a full year in preparation for the Congress and served 
as its Executive Secretary. Approximately one half of the 
304 official delegates were Latin Americans and, signifi¬ 
cantly, Roman Catholic leaders were invited to attend but 
none chose to participate. There followed a series of 

i 

j regional meetings in seven different countries in which 

I 

! comity agreements were worked out in detail along with other 

» 

] ecumential concerns. By 1919, regional committees were 

. i 

! formed to carry out the recommendations of the Congress.^ 3 

. 

j 24L a tourette, "Ecumenical Bearings...," p. 311. 

! o c 

^Hogg, o£. cit ., pp. 173-4 and Latourette, "Ecumeni- 

! cal Bearings...," p. 311. 

i 

! 

i 
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I 
t 

i 

The before mentioned conference of leaders of 

| 

| missionary societies working in Mexico reconvened following 

i 

! the Panama Congress, partly in realization of the error by 
trying to establish comity agreements "outside" of Mexico. 

In 1919 a serious attempt was made to assemble national 
leaders, missionaries and board executives in Mexico City. 

Of the stronger denominations then working in Mexico, only 
the Seventh Day Adventists, Baptists and Episcopalians did 
not participate. Two years earlier, in 1917, the Union 
Seminary of Mexico City was started, jointly sponsored by 
the Methodists, Congregationalists, Disciples of Christ and 
Society of Friends. Out of these early meetings, forming 

! of national Committees on Cooperation, grew the various 

I 

national councils, such as the National Council of Evan- 

2 6 

gelical Churches in Mexico in 1928. 

A brief enumeration of the various councils and 
committees formed in the first years of the century gives 
some idea of the growth of the ecumenical idea. The Com- 
j mittee on Cooperation in Brazil, formed in 1916, became the 
! Federation of Evangelicals in 1931 when it merged with the 
Brazilian Sunday School Union which previously had come into 


^Hogg, o£. cit ., p. 267. 
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I being in 1911. All of these united with the Council of 

i 

[ 

i Religious Education in 1934 and became the Evangelical 

| 

Confederation of Brazil. 

The Panama Congress urged the British to form their 
own counterpart to the Committee on Cooperation and the 
British Committee was formed in 1921. Because of the Bri¬ 
tish societies' involvement in the Orient, however, most of 
the program development for subsequent Latin American 
Congresses fell upon the North American bodies. 2 8 

Another Congress for Christian work in South America 
was held in Montevideo, Uruguay, for a full week in March 
and April of 1925. Erasmo Braga of Brazil presided and the 
assembly employed Spanish for all discussions with short 
English summaries. Perhaps for this reason the North 
American delegation said very little. The conference, 
however, revealed the great diversity among the Latin Ameri 
can nations, culturally and socially, as well as pointing 

up the differences in their religious heritages. 29 A sub- 

j 

I sequent Evangelical Congress met in Havana in 1929 which 

j 

evidenced the coming of age of the Caribbean churches. 
Professor Baez-Camargo of Mexico presided and according to 

I 

27 lbid ., p. 268. 

| Ibid . f pp. 235-6. 

29 Ibid. 
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| Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, probably never before in any "mission- 

i 

ary conference" had the missionary voice been so silent and 
| that of the indigenous church so pronounced. 30 

The 1930's and 40's saw other new evidences of 
ecumenical endeavor. John R. Mott, at the urging of Latin 
Americans, made extensive visits throughout the Americas 
following the Madras conference of 1938. Accompanied by Dr. 
W. Stanley Rycroft, recently appointed as Secretary of the 
Committee on Cooperation in Latin America, they visited 
Christian work in Cuba, Puerto Rico, Mexico, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Brazil, Chile, Peru, Colombia, Venezuela and 
Guatemala. In 1941, the Congress of Central American 
nations met in Guatemala City which represented all the 
churches of the central American nations. Here was 
expressed the increasing need for missionaries, effective 
local support of churches and the need to reach students 
and provide better Christian literature. 31 

Increasingly, national pastors and lay leaders were 
participating in international ecumenical meetings. Jerusa¬ 
lem (1928), Tambaram (1938), Whitby (1947), and in signifi¬ 
cant numbers in all subsequent world conferences. The head¬ 
quarters for the Committee on Cooperation continued in New 


30ibid. 

!. 31ibid., p. 319. 

I — 

I 

i 
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York City but Latin Americans have played more important 
roles in its leadership year by year. 33 

Several other ecumenical steps should not be over¬ 
looked. The Board of Christian Work in Santo Domingo came 
into being in which Methodists, Presbyterians and United 
Brethren joined in what really is now a church merger. The 
congregations in the Dominican Republic now bear the common 
name of Dominican Evangelical Churches. The United Andean 
Mission began in the 1940's in which several denominations 
shared and in which the avowed purpose has been "to nurture 

a Christian culture" based upon the land and centering in 
33 

the church. 

Country by country ecumenical history was being made. 
Northern and Southern Baptists, Freewill Baptists, Episco¬ 
palians, Methodists, and Presbyterians (numerically in that 
order) worked out a comity agreement for particular respon¬ 
sibilities in Cuba. Another Union Seminary came to life in 
1947 in Matanzas, Cuba, which until 1960 was the most 

j 

vigorous Protestant theological school in the Caribbean and 
Central Americas. 3 ^ 

! 33 Latourette, "Ecumenical Bearings...," p. 396. 

| 33 Ibid., p. 397. 

””” 

j 

3 ^Latourette, The Twentieth Century..., pp. 190-4. 
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Early comity agreements in Puerto Rico were respected 

! 

by all of the major denominations except the Seventh Day 

{ 

! Adventists and Pentecostals. Six denominations joined in 
what is now the strongest ecumenical seminary in the Carib¬ 
bean at Rio Piedras adjacent to the University of Puerto 
Rico. As early as 1931 the Congregational, Christian (Dis¬ 
ciples of Christ) and Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ had formed a United Evangelical Church of Puerto 
Rico although retaining some degree of denominational 
autonomy. 

Although of another expression of cooperation, the 
famous "Voice of the Andes"/ station HCJB, Quito, Ecuador, 
deserves mention. Established in the 1930's f some twenty 
societies and denominations cooperate in broadcasting 
twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week in seven lan¬ 
guages, not only bringing religious programs but cultural, 
educational and entertainment features as well. There is 
no doubt that literally millions of Latin America's impo¬ 
verished masses tune in on the "Voice of the Andes" daily. 

In 1956 twenty-seven Protestant bodies in Peru 
considered a cooperative venture through a National Evange¬ 
lical Council and later gained the active participation of 
sixteen of these bodies. The erection of three United 

i 

States type sanctuaries and church edifices for foreign 

j residents in Lima (one a Union Church and two denominational 

! 

i 

,i 

j 
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churches) in the mid-1950's helped, according to Dr. Latou- 
rette, to "give Protestantism some prestige". 33 This could 
be questioned, but it did give Protestantism a kind of 
image as it has in most Latin American cities where English 
speaking peoples have built their church buildings. 

In Argentina, where a federation of churches was 

formed about 1940, a priest, Carlos Cucetti, initiated a 

Confraternidad in 1958, modeled after the National Council 

of Christians and Jews. This was the first of its kind in 

Latin America and now has its counter-parts in several 

other nations. Catholic, Protestant and Jewish leaders 

3 6 

have generally endorsed such movements. Here also in 
Buenos Aires was formed the strongest Union Seminary in 
Latin America by the joint support of the Waldensians, 
Methodists and Disciples of Christ with increasing partici¬ 
pation by Episcopalians, Lutherans and Presbyterians. 

In neighboring Paraguay to the north, the Disciples 
of Christ and a foreign speaking Lutheran and Union Church 
are the only fully cooperative churches in the land. How¬ 
ever, unofficially, as interested individuals, a sizable 
group of Christians representing such varied church 


35 Ibid ., p. 201. 

3 ^ Ibid ., p. 221. 

i* 

t 
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I backgrounds as the Salvation Army, Australian Anglican; 

! Free Methodist, Roman Catholic, Mennonite, German Lutheran 
and others meet together for monthly fellowship and study. 3 ^ 

» 

Over the last two decades, as has been noted on 
page ninety-seven, six major agencies have been formed in 
Latin America which are attempting to provide coordination 
between Protestant groups and initiate inter-faith dialogues 
and program. Directly and indirectly related to the World 
Council of Churches, they are a youth movement (ULAJE), a 
student movement (MEC), ecumenical study centers (CEC), a 
Christian education council (CELEDEC), a church and society 
junta (ISAL), and a provisional council of churches (UNELAM). 
Criticism recently voiced in the Christian Century magazine 
is as follows: 

All of these (agencies) were created elsewhere, 
their staffs are for the most part selected and paid by 
New York or Geneva (Councils of Churches) and their 
programs are in general initiated or subject to approval 
by directorates in Europe or the United States. 38 

Now let us examine briefly some of the events and 
movements related to ecumenicity which have occurred in the 
last fifteen years, some involving Protestants, others 

3 ^From personal experience in Paraguay. 

38 J. Gordon Chamberlin, "Ecumenical Tangle," 

Christian Century , LXXXV:3 (January 17, 1968), 76. 

i. 

i 

i 

; 
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! Catholics and a few, the combination of both. We will treat 

I 

I 

| these chronologically and not necessarily in order of their 

! 

importance. 

The Church and Society organization (ISAL) has grown 
in strength and influence since its beginnings in 1955. 

The first Latin American Evangelical Consultation in 
Huampani, Peru, in 1961, formed an active board organization 
and formal structure and a second conference in El Tabo, 
Chile, in 1966 implemented its strength and impact on Latin 
American life. Eighty people from all parts of the hemi¬ 
sphere gathered for the ten day conference with four Roman 
Catholic laymen participating with full consent of their 
bishops.39 other important conferences have since been 
held in Piriapolis, Uruguay. Chapters of ISAL exist 
throughout Latin America although in some instances they are 
not organically related to local church bodies. 

In the midst of apparent ecumenical progress, we 

j 

j must also take note of a failure. My authority is Dr. John 

| B. Housley, now the director of Oldenborg Center at Pomona 

1 

College who was the former Dean of the United Theological 

Community in Santiago, Chile, which was established in 1964 

i 

i 

| 

__________ 

3%. Richard Shaull, "Second Latin American Church 
! and Society Conference," Christianity and Crisis, XXVI:7 
j (May 2, 1966), 89-91. 

i‘ 

i 
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with the participation of five Pentecostal church bodies 
and three traditional denominations. 

I 

* 

I 

In 1961 two Pentecostal Churches in Chile joined the 
World Council of Churches at New Delhi, which was considered 
a spectacular achievement. The beginning of that story is 
what is now interwoven with an ecumenical tragedy. After 
the earthquakes of 1960, Church World Service and the 
Lutheran World Relief joined forces to bring relief to the 
disaster. Soon a Chilean counterpart, Ayuda Christiana 
Evanqelica (ACE) was formed and the long dormant Chilean 
Council of Churches was also reborn. In the words of Dr. 
Housley, "ACE represented money and potential power. It 
represented trips abroad and a chance to hobnob with ecu¬ 
menical leaders." Opportunists soon got control of ACE and 
the Chilean Council as well. 

In Geneva influential friends supported each new 
extension of the power structure; in New York, officials 
unwittingly aided the power group by failing to act 
decisively...ACE group then turned to the NAE (National 
Association of Evangelicals in the United States)...The 
ecumenical movement has been set back 20 years.^ 

Following the moving Church and Society Conference 
in Geneva in 1966 and a recognition of some deterioration of 
Protestant ecumenical relations, North and South, a consul¬ 
tation was called in late 1966 in Bogota, Colombia. The ] 

1 

} 

i 

- | 

40john B. Housley, "Protestant Failure in Chile," ! 

Christianity and Crisis XXVI;18 (October 31, 1966), 244-5. | 
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j meeting was jointly sponsored by the National Council of 

| 

! Churches in the United States and the provisional Committee 
; on Protestant unity in Latin America (UNELAM), which has a 
relationship with the World Council of Churches. Thirty 
delegates attended, half from the U.S. and half from Latin 
America plus four observers from Canada, one from the local 
Federation of Evangelical Churches in Colombia and two from 
the World Council in Geneva. 

The Latin Americans were a younger group, of which 
the most outspoken were those who had participated in the 
Geneva conference three months before. Edwin Espy, the 
General Secretary of the National Council of Churches, led 
the U.S. delegation while Emilio Castro, a Methodist pastor 
from Uruguay, was responsible for the UNELAM group. From 
the beginning it was made clear that this was just the 
beginning of a "dialogue through personal encounter and 
mutual acquaintance" for continued ecumenical service and 
involvement. The lines of communication appear to have 
significantly improved by this inter-American meeting. 
However, not all conflict has been overcome as will be 
alluded to later in another context. 


i 41 ! 

Maurico Lopez, "Dialogue Across the Rio Grande," 

| Christianity and Crisis , XXVI:23 (January 9, 1967), 307-10. 

i i 

i i 

i i 
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Maurico Lopez, who reports this consultation from the 
more positive point of view, is the Associate Secretary of 
the Department of Church and Society of the World Council 
and a citizen of Argentina. He concludes by saying: 

...a miracle in a sense that it has taken place. It 
is the first time that men from both continents have 
sat together in an atmosphere free of condescending 
paternalism and colonialist mentality. In the midst of 
the problems and perplexities, Christians have been 
urged to embark on a new ecumenical adventure.^2 

Finally, Protestant involvement in the Second 
General Conference of Latin American Bishops held in Medel¬ 
lin, Colombia in 1968 should be recognized. A number of 
Protestant observers were present and participated in 
working sessions. Pope Paul VI, subsequent to the conclu¬ 
sion of the CELAM Conference, called it a "truly historical 
monument of the Church in Latin America."43 Decisive 
statements were made in the concluding document, which in 
an unofficial translation was entitled Peace , urging a 
pluralistic posture for relating to other religious and 
secular agencies for human socio-economic development. A 
specific charge to "invite various Christian and non- 
Christian communities to collaborate with this fundamental 



^Latin American Newsletter, 70 (January, 1969), 6. 


i 
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task of our times," is made to pastors of the Church. 44 
Furthermore, in spite of a controversy which followed the 
act, it was significant that the Protestant observers in 
the Medellin Conference were invited to share in the Mass 
in which delegates were the participants. 

The extended historical process leading up to Vatican 
Council II and the subsequent Medellin bishop's conference 
on the part of Roman Catholics and the series of overtures 
and conferences which make up the evolution of the ecumeni¬ 
cal movement in Latin American Protestantism seem now at 
last to blend in such a way that a foundation for basic 
agreement in areas of social concern could be established. 
Improved inter-denominational and inter-faith communication 
and openness to the sharing of mutual human needs could 
enable some sectors of the church to aggressively engage in 
total human development. At least a foundation is being 
laid. 

Maturing of Indigenous Movements of Protestantism : 

! At the moment, and probably compounded by the ecumenical 
crisis in Chile among the Evangelical groups, it is diffi¬ 
cult to find much evidence of a growing relationship between 

! 

S 44 "Peace" (Concluding Document), Documents of the 

Second General Conference of the Latin American Roman 
l Catholic Episcopate , Medellin, Colombia, August 24-September 
j 6, 1968, p. 7. 

I 

! 
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! indigenous church movements and the traditional denomina- 

! 

| tional groups. Harold Fey, in his Uppsala report of the 

| 

j World Council of Churches meeting, gives one hopeful 

i 

| example, however. Telling of Pastor DuPlessis, a Pente¬ 
costal leader representative in the Uppsala Council meeting 
in 1968, he also mentions that two other delegates of the 
largest Pentecostal bodies in Chile, representing more than 
a half million members, were present and involved in the 
Vforld Council proceedings. After the Assembly, the Pente¬ 
costal delegates traveled together to Bossey, Switzerland, 
to visit the Ecumenical Institute and reportedly shared in 
profitable exchanges. 45 

Perhaps a more dramatic cooperative venture is being 
shared by the Pentecostal Evangelical Union of Venezuela and 
the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). About ten years 
ago members of the Pentecostal Evangelical Union, an indi¬ 
genous movement of northern Venezuela consisting of 9,000 
members, invited the counsel of Puerto Rican Christian 

i Church pastors while the former were visiting the island. 

Out of these informal conversations have developed fraternal 
relationships which have included various exchanges. A 

s 

i Puerto Rican pastor missionary and his wife have been 


4 ^Harold E. Fey, Life : New Style (New York: Forward 
Movement, 1968), p. 36. 
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| working in Venezuela since 1963 and another experienced 

j 

j 

missionary family have been assigned in 1969 by the United 
Christian Missionary Society of the Christian Church in the 
United States. A pastor delegate of the Pentecostal Evan¬ 
gelical Union represented the body in the first biennial 
Assembly of the Christian Churches (Disciples of Christ) in 
Seattle, Washington, in the summer of 1969. No organic 
union is proposed, but there is a mutual desire on the part 
of the participating church bodies to learn from one 
another. 

It is the author's belief that the majority of tra¬ 
ditional Protestants in Latin America who are related 
nominally to the conciliar movement find it somewhat easier 
to reach out to their "separated Roman Catholic brethren" 
than in the opposite direction to the Pentecostals. Herein 
can be illustrated one of the weaknesses of Latin American 

j ecumenism. 

! 

1 

Interdependency with the World Church ; The Reverend 

i 

! Luis Bucafusco, Methodist pastor in Buenos Aires and Presi- 

I 

dent of the Provisional Commission for Latin American 

Evangelical Unity (UNELAM), made a presentation to the 

i 

Association of Evangelical Pastors in Buenos Aires following 
the Medellin Conference, in which he had been a Protestant 
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observer. His position paper has been widely circulated and 
read in Latin America this past year. He says: 

Unfortunately, the evangelical movement has suffered 
and suffers now very much from paternalism on the part 
of our brothers in the North and some European countries* 
This paternalism has created a weak conscience, a kind 
of psychological weakness that does not permit the 
development of a strong Latin American Evangelical per¬ 
sonality. . .It is the time for the Latin American 
Evangelical people to mature and we have the right to 
demand that we, the Evangelicals in Latin America, must 
be left alone to seek our own way. 46 

This viewpoint summarizes much which Latin Americans now say 
and perhaps feel even on a deeper level, especially Protes¬ 
tants but also many Roman Catholics as well. It suggests a 
weakness in the basic concept of the Christian mission and 
the role of the church to minister to the total needs of 
men in all times and places. 

As early as the Madras Missionary Conference in 1938, 
Latin American churchmen were raising some serious questions 
about the nature of the Church Universal. Delegates, pri¬ 
marily national leaders and not missionaries, contributed 
to the'findings of the conference these provacative words of 
indictment against those who had carried the Christian 
message to Latin America up to that time: 


^Luis Bucafusco, "Medellin and the Latin American 
Evangelical Movement," Latin American Newsletter , 70 
(January, 1969), 7. 


j 
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We pause here to emphasize the fact that no more 
significant contribution to the whole religious life of 
Latin America can be made than to present to the citi¬ 
zens of these republics a picture of what the Church is, 
and must be. It cannot be said that such a picture has 
ever really been given to the Latin American people, 
and as a consequence there exists in the minds of nearly 
all thoughtful citizens a total misunderstanding of 
the nature and mission of the Christian Church.^ 

One has to reason seriously to question if the world 
church has done very much to correct that misunderstanding 
when we consider the following indictment which has been 
alluded to earlier with regard to the Chilean ecumenical 
crisis: 


Chilenos are the losers...(they) have peen prosti¬ 
tuted by irresponsible dogooders and opportunists from 
abroad. Church World Service-Luthern World Relief can 
withdraw to lick their wounds in New York. InterChurch 
Aid can talk—from a Geneva sanctuary—about keeping 
the ecumenical ship on even keel. U.S. government 
continues to have a channel for its food distribution 
and Alliance for Progress programs (through) the 
National Association of Evangelicals' dominated agency 
ACE and the NAE has its foothold in Latin America. 48 

The evidence is strong that both Roman Catholic and Protes¬ 
tant intervenors from outside Latin America have made their 
contribution and must now step aside and wait patiently. 
Perhaps the foreign church and her missioners can and must 
share in the total church's mission in Latin America but it 
must be exercised from a different theological platform. 


47 The World Mission of the Church . Findings and 
recommendations of the International Missionary Council, 
Tambaram, Madras, India (London:1938), p. 135. 

^Housley, 0 £. cit ., p. 246. 
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l There is, however, an imperative, based upon the 

j 

j worldwide implications of the Great Commission found in the 
i New Testament and attributed to Jesus himself, that we 
engage in mission—including the process of human develop¬ 
ment-in the untouched parts of the vast continent of South 

and Central America and to the other parts of the world as 
well.^^ Max Warren in his book. The Christian Imperative , 
has wisely reminded us that we need the Christian witness 
of those beyond our own boundaries. 

No Church can afford to be without the inspiration 
of a foreigner's obedience to the missionary imperative, 
just as no Church can itself be fully obedient to that 
imperative without being committed to a foreign 

mission.50 

Karl Barth, in more theological terms, says clearly the 
same thing about our need for one another and the universal 
character of the Christian faith represented in the Church: 

In the "mission" the Church breaks out, sets out on 
its road (poreuthentes—Matt. 28:19), and takes the 
| step which is necessary to it in the very depths of its 

being, the step beyond its own self and also beyond its 
own environment (which from the Christian point of view 
raises so many problems) out into that humanity which 
j is entrapped in so many false, wilful and powerless 

; beliefs, and bound to so many false gods (false, because 

j they simply reflect mankind's own glory and misery) of 

both older and newer invention and authority—that world 


^Matthew 28:18-20. 

50Johannes Blauw, The Missionary Nature of the Church 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962), p. 116. 
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of men who are still strangers to the word of God con¬ 
cerning His bond of mercy which also includes them, the 
word which in Jesus Christ was sent to them too.51 

Kenneth Cragg states the idea in more sociological language 

All that the Christianity of Europe and America 
holds in its long and rich tradition must be accessible 
to the rest of men as truly part of Christ, always with 
lowliness of mind as a mediation arising out of debt... 
Universality clearly is not served either by unilateral 
dominance or by unilateral reservation. 

...Leave every culture its legitimate dignity in 
discriminating and absorbing as it may. The theolo¬ 
gians, the hymnologists, the music makers, the classic 
figures of western Christian history must be shared 
with the nations that the craftsmen of the Spirit in 
every people are free to breathe, free to kindle their 
own creative genius...Only in these terms is the 
western presence truly a mediation, and not an 

incubus.52 

That this is being taken seriously within the ecumenical 
framework, I call attention again to the joint consultation 
held in Bogota in 1966, sponsored jointly by the National 
Council of Churches of Christ (U.S.) and the Provisional 
Committee on Protestant Unity in Latin America (UNELAM) 
with representation from the World Council of Churches 
(Geneva). Proclaiming that we are "one" community in 
Christ," both UNELAM and the National Council of Churches 


5lFrom Karl Barth, Kirchliche Dogmatik (1959) IV, 3, 
quoted in Blauw, Ibid . 

■^Kenneth Cragg, Christianity in World Perspective 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1968), p. 200. 


r 


| 
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j have agreed that "future work on United States-Latin Ameri- 
| can relations be done in a full ecumenical context. 

The urgent need for the internationalizing of the 
Church's mission has been brought into the agenda of all 
International Missionary Councils but especially began to 
come into fucus in Madras (1938), Whitby (1947), Willingen 
(1952), and in Ghana in 1957. Thus, prior to the more 
recent World Council Assembly declarations, there were 
pleadings on the part of delegates of the younger churches 
for the interchanging of international and interdenomina¬ 
tional teams of fraternal workers for specific tasks in 
certain areas of urgent need. In recognition of the threat 
of emerging nationalism, a Declaration of Ghana (1957) 
said in part: 

The emergence of churches in all parts of the world 
thus provides a God-given opportunity to broaden the 
base of the missionary movement, thereby demonstrating 
in new ways the character of the universal Church, and 
meeting the threat to the mission of the Church posed 
in certain forms of contemporary nationalism.^ 

The urgency of concern for a larger conceptualizing of the 

Church's mission was then passed on from the International 

Missionary Council structure as it became a part of the 

World Council of Churches in New Delhi in 1961. 

. I 

| ^Lopez, o£. cit. 

! -^Quoted i n James A. Scherer, Missionary , Go Home 

(Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1964), p. 140. 

i 
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The document, "Joint Action for Mission", which 

grew out of New Delhi and was released in its revised form 

under the editorship of Bishop Lesslie Newbigin in February 

of 1962, begins, "God's people in every land are called to 

be one missionary community offering the secret of peace to 

all men." The document courageously pointed out that 

"churches and their related missionary agencies in a given 

geographical area should come together to face together, as 

God's people in that place, their total missionary task, 

and to seek for the guidance of the Holy Spirit in fulfil- 
55 

ling it." The calling for mutual trust and openness 
sounded throughout the document and challenges both the 
sending and receiving bodies of the Church. One example, 
taken at random, typifies the content and underlines the 
appropriateness of the title, "Joint Action for Mission". 

Any attempt by representatives of a church or a 
foreign mission board to conceal some resources in the 
interests of part of the area, or a particular piece 
of work, or reluctance to explain the relation of the 
allocation of foreign resources to this area to allo¬ 
cations made to other areas, would vitiate any real 
common responsibility for joint action.56 

Leaping over the World Council assemblies and 

j 

j meetings of Montreal and Geneva, in which ecumenical 


5 5jpjnt Action for Mission. Lesslie Newbigin (ed.), 
(World Council of Churches, Geneva, 1962), pp. 2-3. 

j 

56ibid., p. 6. 
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progress was also made, we come to the most recent Uppsala 
Assembly of 1968 in which one of the most important reports 
and actions was "Renewal in Mission." Frank recognition 
was made in this assembly document that "man is one indi¬ 
visible whole" and that "this calls for a more open and 
humble partnership with all who work for these goals 

(justice, freedom and dignity) even when they do not share 

. 57 

the same assumptions as ourselves." 

Moreover, the document notes that the worldwide 
situation has broken down the old divisions between sending 
and receiving churches. Member bodies of the World Council 
of Churches are urged to employ more creative relationships 
among themselves and between churches and mission boards. 

"We must move to multilateral relations and decision 
making...these relations will be of many kinds, some 
national, some regional and some worldwide.Finally, the 
Uppsala report urged upon all its Christian representatives: 

Never go it alone! There is but one mission on all 
six’continents. This makes it now imperative that 
Christians engage effectively in joint planning and 
! action in both local and international situations. Only 

ecumenical cooperation can be adequate for the immensity 
of our task.59 


5 7 The Uppsala 68 Report , "Renewal in Missions," 
Norman Goodall (ed.) ,Tworld Council of Churches, Geneva, 
1968), p. 29. 

5®Ibid., p. 35. 

59 Ibid. 
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Hopefully the time has come or will come shortly in 

] 

' which the Church in Europe and North America can become, in 

| 

a real sense, a "receiving" Church as well as a "sending" 
Church. The Christian faith has been beamed afar like the 
rays from a lighthouse for several generations. Some of us 
are beginning to realize that it is often darkest at the 
foot of our lighthouse. In the mutual sharing of Christian 
mission, the world's darkness may yet be overcome.^® 

The wide base of appeal across the spectrum of World 
Christianity encourages a real embracing of one another in 
the family of the faith. Ideally, this sensing of our 
interdependency between North, South, Central America and 
the rest of the world as well should erase the stings of 
jealousy, condescension and paternalism which have made the 
Church less than the world body of Christ. 

Dr. John Mackay, long-time missionary and a leading 
authority on Protestantism in Latin America, wrote: 

Evangelical Christianity is the most significant and 
transforming spiritual influence in Latin America today 


| 6°Tadao Kitagaki, young Japanese pastor of the Kyodan 

{ (United Church of Japan), served as "fraternal minister" of 
the First Christian Church, Concord, California, during the 
; year 1962. After becoming well acquainted with the life 
of the local church and having wide exposure to the larger 
Church of the area, coming to know both strengths and 
weaknesses, said, "I have come now to see that it is often 
j darkest at the foot of the lighthouse." 
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and the movement whose progress will contribute more 
than any other to inter-American understanding. 61 

But this declaration was made in 1950 and nearly twenty 
years of history have intervened, in which time a whole new 
set of perspectives have come into play. Today, in the 
revolutionary-counter-revolutionary context of Latin Ameri¬ 
can life, cooperative, pluralistic type expressions of the 
Evangelical movement can still be seen as significant and 
potentially capable of spiritual influence in Latin America. 
But more important may be its supporting role in the 
encouragement of the Church as a whole, not in a competitive 
role to "contribute more" than any other movement or insti¬ 
tution, but simply dedicated to contributing something to 
human development. 

To this end, some small but significant segments of 
Protestantism are dedicated. There are also those Pente¬ 
costal type churches, which though they deny any relation¬ 
ship with the so-called ecumenical movement, are none the 
less developing an indigenous church in which religious 
| ideals shape the lives of their members, change patterns of 
| conduct, tie people into community life and open up for them 
what they themselves sometimes call "springs of joy". No 

61john Mackay, Christianity on the Frontier (New 
York: Macmillan, 1950), p. 168. 


1 
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one can accurately measure the impact which this part of 
Protestantism has already had upon the ecumenical movement, 
nor could anyone predict the role which it will play in 
development, spoken of in its broadest terms .^ 

The emerging non-ghetto Protestant Church, except for 
its lack of meaningful communication with the newer Pente¬ 
costal sects, has usually been interdenominational in its 
relationships with other branches of Protestantism. 
Increasingly, this emerging church is pluralistic in its 
expressed desire to share its Christian witness, the whole 
of the human development process, with all agencies and 
sectors of society. Many of these local churches and their 
members are of the second and third generation and have 
reached that kind of maturity in which some economic and 
social status has been achieved, where a certain capacity 
for reflection on theological and social matters has been 
reached and where they are feeling at home in the society 
in which they exist. However, the very fact that they find 
themselves at home and comfortable leads to impotency. They 
are growing slowly but there are no dramatic trends for 
growth to be seen anywhere. But at least they are breaking 

62jose Miguez Bonino, "Latin America," in Miner 
Searle Bates and Wilhelm Pauck (eds.). The Prospects of 
Christianity Throughout the World (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1964), p. 174. 
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out of ghetto life and are showing their willingness to 
| contribute by cooperating in service with other Protestant 

| bodies and even with Roman Catholic Churches. This coopera- 

j 

tion may be their best means of engaging in the development 
process. 

The reader may rightfully question the inclusion of 
the historical data related to the ecumenical movement of 
Protestantism and the conciliar movement of Catholicism 
contained in this chapter on the grounds that it is not 
directly related to immediate development in Latin America. 
However, the author would defend this more lengthy consi¬ 
deration on the basis that the general ecumenical climate 

! 

now affords some of the best potentialities of development. 
Institutional church life is no longer restricted entirely 
within denominational frameworks nor is it bounded by 
national or even regional areas. Churches, laymen and 
clergy alike, have been increasingly exposed to a world 

vision and in the overall confrontation there is being 

i 

! established a foundation on the basis of which a future 

| 

j contribution to the needs of mankind can be made. 

t 

! The final results are not in; the history of the 

j Protestant church's role in the development process in Latin 
America remains to be written. Can the whole church, 
Protestant and Catholic, rise above its many handicaps and 
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I truly engage in the humanization of Latin America? Will 

| 

| the Evangelical movement be flexible enough internally, 
free enough from negative foreign missionary influences, 
rapid enough and Christian enough to uphold the hand of 
Catholicism in the continuing reformation of the Latin 
American Church? Finally, and most important, what are the 

| 

future prospects for the total Christian church's vital 
role in human development throughout the world? Will the 
church be an innovator in the development process? 
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CHAPTER V 


THE CHURCH IN THE COOPERATIVE ROLE IN DEVELOPMENT 

The concluding section of this study on possible 
roles for the church in the imperative of development will 
attempt to outline two courses of action which the author 
believes are concurrent and not necessarily in opposition 
to one another. In chapter five, consideration will be 
given to the church's cooperative role in development, while 
the sixth chapter will deal with the role of conflict which 
the church will of necessity be called upon to play as the 
humanization process continues. 

In many respects Latin America can best be described 
as "a conflict society"'*' in which there is a lack of support 
for inter-personal cooperation, where social consensus is 
difficult to achieve and more difficult to maintain, and 
where there is a marked absence of real integration in the 
social structure. Tragically, this weakness in the whole 


The title of a book by Kalman H. Silvert, The 
Conflict Society , Reaction and Revolution in Latin America 
(New York: American Universities Field Staff, 1961) . 
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social order paralyzes Latin America so that the process of 
development is retarded. ^ But this is not to say that eco¬ 
nomic, social and cultural integration for Latin America 
would not be a desirable achievement. Already common lan¬ 
guage, tradition, cultural and religious inheritance provide 
a ready built platform for Ibero-American cooperation out 
of which an even more international superstructure can be 
constructed. It is to this end that the Catholic Church 
particularly, but also the Protestant ecumenical movement 
and the more indigenous kinds of Evangelical religious 
bodies, can make a contribution. There is a sound basis 
for cooperation at various levels to achieve the meeting 
of mankind's basic needs. 

Supporting Ibero-American , Inter-American and International 
Cooperation in Development : 

Some examination needs to be given to the potential 
of the church in its several structured forms and in its 
individual expression as a religious faith for helping to 
form new integrative links among Latin American states 
(Ibero-American cooperation), between the two Americas 

^Ivan Vallier, "Religious Elites: Differentiations 
and Development in Roman Catholicism," in Seymour Lipset 
and Aldo Solari (eds.). Elites in Latin America (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1967), p. 214. 
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(inter-American cooperation), and between the Americas and 

l 

! the whole world community (international cooperation). No 
single or even dual expression of integration will suffice 
although achievement of complete integration may proceed 
gradually and in one area more rapidly than in another. 

All three forms are essential for the humanization of a 
world which includes not only a Latin America and a western 
hemisphere but the whole family of nations. Too long Latin 
America has been treated in a bilateral fashion to the 
exclusion of a multilateral exchange relationship which 
could embrace all nations of the world and which could allow 
the southern republics of the Western hemisphere to align 
themselves with all of humanity in the development process.-* 
Ivan Illich, for example, in his establishment of 
the Center of Intercultural Formation (C.I.F.), Cuernavaca, 
Mexico, has encouraged his own Roman Catholic Church mis- 
sioners, and many Protestants as well, in the development 
of a cultural sensitivity which better enables them to see 

i 

I the dangers of superimposing North American models for 

I 

modernization. "He would insist that men of the Gospel 

[ 

I 

should be prepared to work within the framework of any 

i 

| _ 

^Roger E. Vekemans, "Economic Development, Social 

! Change, and Cultural Mutation in Latin America," in William 

j V. D'Antonio and Frederick B. Pide, Religion , Revolution 
and Reform (New York: Praeger, 1964), p. 142. 
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political or economic system to the extent to which this is 
possible, but never to run the risk of giving the impression 
i that Christ depends for His saving work on one economic or 
political structure rather than another."^ If the church, 
Protestant and Catholic, is to rise to the occasion of more 
adequately sharing in development, Latin American leadership 
must be predominant and there must be a growing out of the 
"missionary compound" type of mentality, so that the church 
may achieve its economic independence and a full sharing in 
the church's world-wide mission including the socio-economic 
development of its own geographic area. 

It is from this perspective that the church of Latin 
America must become alive and aware of its unique poten¬ 
tialities. While it can and must draw upon support from 
the world church, it alone controls the position from which 
leverage can be applied for moving social forces into a 
cooperative thrust in development. First, the church in 
its several current forms, has a heritage which spans the 
full four and a half centuries of Spanish-American history. 
Although there have been some breaks in the continuity of 
the church's organizational structure, strictly speaking. 


4 Joseph p t Fitzpatrick, "American Catholics and j 

| Latin America," in Lewis Hanke, Contemporary Latin America ; 

I (Princeton: Van Nostrand, 1968), pp. 317-21. j 

! 5 

. I 

i' 

I i 

I i 
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it represents the only formal organizations and value- 
transmitting agencies unbounded by national, geographic or 
cultural lines. Thus, the church already supports Ibero- 
American, inter-American and international cooperation by 
its own overarching unity in structure and in its universal 
character. Secondly, though fragmented organizationally 
and not universally acceptable to all sectors, it neverthe¬ 
less is the only Latin American institution that maintains 
contact with both "rulers" and "people". ^ These generali¬ 
zations, of course, apply more to Catholicism than to 
traditional Protestantism and indigenous holiness movements 
but even these smaller units of Christendom have a contri¬ 
bution to make in the bridging of socio-economic and 
cultural gaps in Latin American life. 

No one sensational event marks the evolutionary 
trend in the church's cooperative role in development: 

...The new bishop is more favorably disposed to a 
trades union organization than his predecessor. He 
introduces a new textbook on social problems in his 
seminary. He invites a missionary society to develop a 
parish in a hitherto ignored slum. Only by studying an 
accumulation of incidents can one recognize the presence 
of a trend. 6 

5vallier, 0 £. cit., pp. 222-3. 

6 Gary MacEoin, Latin America (New York: Kenedy and 
Sons, 1962), p. 148. 
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The accumulated evidence of the establishment and growth of 
such Ibero-American, inter-American and international 
agencies as the Episcopal Conference of Latin America 
(CELAM), the Association for International Development, 

Papal Volunteers for Latin America (PAVLA), the Company of 
St. Paul, the Grail and many others, point to the increasing 
interdependence of world Catholicism. ? Similar trends have 
already been noted in the traditional Protestant churches 
(see page ninety-seven) in the formation of numerous coordi¬ 
nating and cooperative organizations for sharing in common 
endeavors across all national boundaries. 

The hope is that in these expanding relationships 
the whole church may be involved in the breaking down of 
artificial barriers of separation which alienate man from 
his brother. From a theological perspective, this is the 
very role of the church which professes belief in a God 
who is Lord of the whole universe and which seeks to bring 
the nations unto Him. In the words of Paul Abrecht, "The 

j 

world is going to look very different when we begin to see 
it more clearly from the perspective of all mankind".® The 

^John H. Sinclair, "Conversations with Roman Catho¬ 
lics and the Latin American Churches," address presented at 
j Study Conference of the Commission on Cooperation in Latin 
America, Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania November, 1961. 

| 8paul Abrecht, "The Revolution Implicit in Develop- 

!• ment," Christianity and Crisis, XXXIX:11 (June 23, 1969), 
180. 

<i 
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i great challenge to ecumenism, embracing all of Christendom, 

i 

Catholic and Evangelical, is to help give new meaning and 

i 

support to the integration and solidarity of mankind in its 
cooperative search for a truly human and developed world 
society. 

Possible Structures for Creative Sharing in the Development 
Process : 

Numerous voices of challenge are coming especially 
from Roman Catholic quarters for a mutual involvement in 
Latin American development. These voices represent men 
from the highest levels of the hierarchy to the local parish 
priest. Among the most outspoken have been Archbishop Don 
Helder Camara of Recife, Brazil, and Francois Houtart, 
ardent European Catholic and authority on the Latin American 
church. Common are such verbal challenges as this: "All 
Christians, Protestant and Orthodox minorities included, 

| must do their part in guiding the development of Latin 

j 

j America. Archbishop Camara, in a speech-dialogue with 

; 

rebelling students at the University of Paris in April of 
j 1968, sums up the growing avant-garde Catholic concern for 
| creative sharing in human development: 

i q 

Francois Houtart and Emile Pin, The Church and the 
Latin American Revolution (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1965), 
p. 256. 
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i Only those who attain inner unity, planetary vision 

and a universal heart will be valid instruments for the 
| miracle of being as violent as the Prophets, true as 

the Christ, revolutionary as the Gospel, without 
wounding love. 10 

From Protestantism, likewise, increasingly comes the 

j 

challenge to accept a universal doctrine of man which will 
give the church a responsible role in the secular, as well 
as religious processes, which will determine the future of 
Latin America. Colombian churchman, Gonzalo Castillo- 
Cardenas, for example, writes: 

...It is the Church's task to work together with all 
the segments of society, with all men, even with secular 
adversaries, who are in search of a social and economic 
order that benefits everyone, lifts all to a higher 
level, and attains national development within a frame¬ 
work of social justice.H 
i 

On the whole, however, it must be admitted that these are 
lone voices from Catholicism and Protestantism and represent 
a moral individual strength out of proportion to their 
number. 

Nevertheless, the role of the moral individual within 
I the church in supporting development must not be underesti- 
| estimated. The significance of a prophetic voice, a real 


10 Helder Camara, "Is Violence the Only Option?" 

i Latin American Newsletter, 70 (January, 1969), 10. 

! ~ ~ 

^Gonzalo Castillo-Cardenas, "Christians and the 
! Struggle for a New Social Order in Latin America," in The 
Religious Situation-1968, (Boston: Beacon Press, 1968), 
i p. 510. 
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deviant from the status quo like Camillo Torres of Colombia, 
will be considered in the following chapter, but the voice 
and influence of the reformer who stays within the institu¬ 
tional life of his church is very much related to the 
creative sharing which undergirds human development. The 
opportunities for vocal and exemplary witness are legion 
when one considers there are few gatherings of intellec¬ 
tuals, few public affairs in Latin America, where members 
of the church, and often clerical leaders, are not active 
participants. Collectively, the members of the church 
need to awaken to the opportunities to exert moral and 
ethical influences in the process of social transformation. 
Such opportunities are open not only to the clergy but to 
every citizen and missionary participating in the social 
life of Latin America. 

A part of this creative sharing in the development 
process begins, of course, with those in high places. It 
is for this reason that the individual witness of one like 
Archbishop Camara sets a high example. The elimination of 
pretense and abandonment of mere custom, so strongly urged 
by Archbishop Camara, is a part of social change which must 
be initiated by individuals and small groups. Bishop Juan 
J. Iriarte of Reconquista, Argentina, explains one of the 
predicaments of the church very well: 
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How difficult it is for us poor bishops of Christ's 
Church to put across in the twentieth century the mes¬ 
sage which in origin is stamped by the poverty of the 
Incarnation, of the crib and the cross...That message 
today is meant to reach men and women of mass austerity 
and proletarian poverty—65% of whom are hungry and a 
part of whom live in the slums, in 'favelas', in 
'shanty towns' of big and strange cities. 

These people call each other 'comrade' and are used 
to the sharp, direct language of their leaders...we 
have to deliver our message from the marble heights of 
our altars and episcopal palaces...and then, we go to 
meet our people in the latest model car all dressed in 
purple. The people come to us saying, 'Your Excel¬ 
lency', as they kneel to kiss the stone of our rings. 

To free oneself from all the weight of history and 
custom is not easy. 12 

In the final analysis it is usually the committed individual 
leading small groups who becomes the creative instrument, 
for Christian social change which in this study we equate 

j 

j with the development process. 

i 

Secondly, in addition to the role of the individual 
and his small following, is the corporate role of the church 
toward exerting a strong influence on centers of power and 
decision . The church collectively and in collaboration 

| 

with other social change agencies can stimulate interna- 

i 

i 

tional economic planning and encourage effective and mas- 

| sive multilateral foreign aid, for example. Already the 


12 Douglas Hyde, The Troubled Continent (Dayton, Ohio: 
Pflaum Press, 1967), pp. 214-5. 


i 
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Catholic Church’s urging for land reform has been felt in 

| several countries of Latin America. 

I 

Pope Paul VI, supported by the Eucharistic Congress 
and the Latin American Bishops Conference of 1968, spoke 
for the corporate church when he addressed himself and world 
Catholicism as follows: 

| ...We take this opportunity to exhort all the govern¬ 

ments of Latin America, and also those of other 
continents, as well as all the managerial and well-to-do 
classes, to persevere in facing, with broad and coura¬ 
geous vision, the reforms necessary for a more just 
and efficient social arrangement, with progressive 
advancement for the classes of today less favored, and 
fairer imposition of the fiscal burden on the more well 
to do classes, especially on those who own vast 
estates...as also on those classes of persons who with 
little or no real toil realize huge income, or notable 
retributions.13 

i 

This, and similar expressions, like the Statement of the 
Beirut Conference on World Cooperation for Development , 

April 21-27, 1968, jointly sponsored by the World Council 

| of Churches and the Roman Catholic Church, attest to the 

) 

( 

| emerging effectiveness of the world church in lobbying with 
governments and other elite power structures for develop- 

| ment.14 


l^ Alliance for Progress Weekly Newsletter , VI:36, 
(September 2, 1968), 2. 

14 

Statement of the Beirut Conference contained in 
Richard Dickinson, Line and Plummet (Geneva: World Council 
of Churches, 1968), pp. 103-106. 
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J Richard Dickinson, in his work for the World Council 

j of Churches' Committee for Specialized Assistance for Social 

j 

Projects (SASP), concludes: 

Development today depends upon fundamental changes 
of attitude and organizations. A few concerned but 
scattered individuals cannot accomplish this by them¬ 
selves. Churches must learn more effectively how to 
organize, how to communicate, and how to lobby in the 
centers of power. They must learn not only to say 'no' 
to government, but also how to endorse and support 
(without complete identification) those government 
efforts which foster development.15 

Not all churchmen in Latin America or in other parts of 
the world church will agree in this methodology, of course. 
Many Christians have not yet come to see the role of the 
church in these terms but formal resolutions and crystalli¬ 
zations of opinion on the part of those dedicated to 
corporate Christian witness can help to set goals for the 
whole church and secular society as well. 

Thirdly, the church has a role in the cooperative 
development process to educate itself and its constituency 
and indirectly the whole of society . It is significant 
that there are no less than twenty thousand schools related 
to the Catholic Church in Latin America and hundreds more 
sponsored by Evangelical bodies. Catholic Universities 
flourish and some of real influence exist in Santiago, Sao 


j -LS ikicl . , p. 72. 

i 
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i 

Paulo, Lima, Caracas, Rio de Janeiro, Mexico City and 

I 

Bogota. In several countries the church is responsible for 
the education of over half of all secondary school students. 
Newly established radiophonic Catholic schools are located 
strategically in Honduras (Central America), Colombia 
(Northern South America), Peru (Western South America), and 
in Brazil (Eastern South America) and reach millions of 
illiterate people with the purpose of teaching them how to 
read and write and make other improvements for better 
living.Bishop Mark McGrath of Panama is dedicated to 
the principle that the church's primary role is to teach. 
While interpreting the church's mission in these terms theo¬ 
logically, he also sets forth in very practical language 
the educational task by which he believes developmental 
change can come. 

The Church in Latin America today must attempt to 
project itself into the problems confronting the Latin 
American people. The static unprogressive conservatism 
in theology that is content to let people believe with¬ 
out knowing what they believe, or without making a 
serious and intensive effort to develop their faith in 
accordance with their abilities and in relationship to 
the real problems of their lives, cuts faith and theo¬ 
logy off from the social and economic circumstances of 
the twentieth-century Latin American.17 


l^Renato Poblete Barth, "The Roman Catholic Church," ] 
in Claudio Veliz (ed.), America and the Caribbean (New York: j 
Praeger, 1968), pp. 734-5. j 

l^Mark G. McGrath, "The Teaching Authority of the j 
Church: The Situation in Latin America," in D'Antonio and j 
Pike, 0 £. cit., p. 54. j 
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i He is joined by many other churchmen, such as a group of 

i 

! priests who met in conference in Sucre, Bolivia, in 1965 and 

j 

declared that the church has ignored the education of her 
people too long and neglected to train "leaders (who) are 
her greatest and most urgent need." They further denounced 
North American aid declaring: 

Any aid which is not aimed at the education and pro¬ 
motion of the peasants and workers is wasted. The 
Church should concentrate her effort on creating the 
Church of Christ instead of dedicating herself exclu¬ 
sively to the construction of new buildings. 

These views are related to the concept of Paulo 
Freire, Brazilian educator and humanist now living in exile. 
In his plan of conscientizacao (development of a con¬ 
science) , he develops the thesis that mankind's chief task 
is to create a critical awareness of a given people's situa¬ 
tion of oppression and their responsibility to do something 
about it.18 That even the Protestant Church is taking this 
quite seriously is evidenced by the Church and Society 
organization (ISAL) reprinting his Educacao Como Pratica 
de Liberdade in a supplementary issue of their Spanish 
journal, Iglesia Sociedad , in 1969. The Spanish 

18 

Cited in Hanke, 0 £. cit ., pp. 316-21. 

{ 1 Q 

j M. Richard Shaull, "National Development and Social 

I Revolution, Part II," Christianity and Crisis , XXIX :1 

j (February 3, 1969), 9-12. 

! 

) 

l 

i 

i 
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equivalent, concientizacion , of Freire's Portuguese, ; 

conscientizacao , is becoming a by-word among churchmen in 
Latin America. j 

Finally, the church's cooperative role in expressing 
its world mission may find a non-violent outlet which will 
strengthen international relationships. Recent inter¬ 
national conferences of both the Catholic and Protestant 
ecumenical bodies, have urged upon their constituents the 
use of every available channel to consider the problems and 
issues of international relations, community development, 
social ethics, exchange of fraternal workers, scholars and 
students, and to try to orient the work of the church toward 
the kinds of ministry capable of revealing more fully the 
meaning of the Christian mission in the context of the 
social and political realities of Latin America. Several I 

mission boards of Protestant churches have, within the last | 

two years, held consultations to discuss the roles of 

| 

| missionaries and national workers especially as this affects 

j social justice and development. Fraternal workers from the 

i 

younger churches of Latin America are increasingly sharing j 

| in international and interdenominational teams, thereby j 

[ ~ I 

demonstrating the universal character of the church and ! 

. i 5 

■ 1 

I | 

; I 

! f 

I 
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helping to meet the threat of nationalistic isolationism 
often found in the church of Latin America as well as ; 

j elsewhere.20 j 

Bishop Stephen Neill concludes his observation on 
Latin American Protestantism in his History of Christian 
Missions by optimistically stating that with better educa¬ 
tion, higher intellectual standards, a more adequately 
trained ministry and a fuller participation in the public 
life, the church "will be one of the dominating influences 
in Latin America as it emerges out of political confusion 
and economic distress into calmer and more settled exis¬ 
tence. "21 

j Hopefully, what he would prophesy for Protestantism 

} 

will be even more dynamically true for Catholicism. Ivan 
Vallier, likewise, speaks for Catholicism when he concludes 
that if reform in the Catholic system (including the Church 
as a formal organization), and reform in society, can be 
"held in tension, without creating conflict and stimulating 

I recourse.to traditional strategies, development is not only 
possible, but predictable."22 Conflict may prove to be 

20 James A. Scherer, Missionary , Go Home (Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1964), p. 139. j 

j 

| ^Stephen Neill, A History of Christian Missions j 

| (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1964), p. 567. j 

! 22vallier, op. cit., p. 226. j 

! I 

} I 

j 

I 

i 

i I 
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! 

unavoidable, and may even be desirable, but hopefully more 
creative methods will be employed than in the past. 

A concluding observation must be made that the church 
is not alone in fomenting development. Vital as the church 
may be to the process, it is not the only voice crying out 
against injustice and under-development. Multinational 
agencies, for example, such as those represented in the 
United Nations and Organization of American States hopefully 
will play increasingly prominent roles in undergirding the 
development process as well. But the church can be a 
cooperative contributor in a truly pluralistic situation 
giving sacrificially of itself to improve the quality of 
human life. The church has a unique contribution to make. 
Valuable as the contributions of other organizations may be, 
we cannot be satisfied with mere modernization which may 
lift per capita income, increase gross national product, 
improve caloric consumption, expand industrialization and 
efficiency of production. Ultimately, the church's role in 
j cooperative development will be measured by what she has 

added to the meaning and purpose of human life compared with 

j 

the highest standards of her Judaeo-Christian tradition. 

The church's role in development comes to focus upon that 
which makes man most truly human, accepting his heritage as 
| the highest creation of God. 

\ 

i 

| 
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I 


i 

I THE CHURCH IN ITS CONFLICT 

ROLE IN DEVELOPMENT 

Along with the church's encouraging of various ecu- 

i 

menical and cooperative ventures intended to lend support 
to development, there have also occurred events, which, 
although inspired by Christian motivation, have tended to 
place the church in the conflict role. There are those who 
believe that this represents a conflict which basically is 
theologically opposed to the gradualistic method of those 
| supporting cooperation for development. While there are 

i 

those, dangerously and extremely polarized in their view¬ 
point, there is room for a variety of methodologies if the 
central purpose of human development is held in focus and 
there is incessant commitment to that purpose. 

In fact, we may be in danger of so polarizing our 
; efforts that our support of modernization will be counter 
j productive. A moderate support of peaceful, cooperative 

j change which only talks of justice and social transformation 

| 

. j without motivating alterations in the political system and 
power centers may be as useless, on the one hand, as the 

) 

i 

active participation in violent guerrilla warfare inspired 
r by Cuba and Vietnam which does not take into account Latin 
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t 

I 
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American political, economic and military realities, on the 
other hand. To be authentic, the cooperative and conflict 
roles played by the church and her members must prove their 
worth by the results they bring. 

Fermenting Godly Social Unrest : 

It now appears increasingly evident that authentic 
types of gradualism and revolution will share in Latin 
American development. A growing sector of modern society 
is convinced that God's purposes for man's well-being are 
in conflict with the established order and that active 
resistance is necessary to affect change in the "system". 
Many of the examples cited earlier in some measure place 
the church and the Christian individual in conflict with 
others of the social order. The fact that Catholic bishops 
in Chile have on several occasions sold and distributed 
farms and estates belonging to various dioceses and sup¬ 
ported agrarian reform bills before Congress has placed the 
Church in conflict with several political parties and 
controlling groups in the power structure .-*• 


1-Gary MacEoin, Latin America (New York: Kenedy and 
Sons, 1962), p. 161 and Renato Poblete Barth, "The Roman 
Catholic Church," in Claudio Veliz (ed.), Latin America and 
the Caribbean (New York: Praeger, 1968), p. ?35. 


j 
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Again, in the area of rural reforms. Bishop Eugenio 
Salles of Brazil found himself in conflict with several 
power groups when he developed a legal advice bureau for 
sharecroppers, while a priest. Padre Melo, who organized 
peasant unions in some ninety towns and villages in north¬ 
east Brazil "to offer the hope without the extremism of 
Francisco Juliao's Peasant Leagues,engendered not only 
the opposition of Juliao but the government as well. In 
fact, the very nature of Brazil's reactionary government 
has placed the church in a radical position with respect to 
social and economic development. The crusading leader of 
the Brazilian hierarchy, Helder Camara, Archbishop of 
Recife, is quoted as having said: 

The egotism of many rich people, their blindness, is 
a more serious and urgent problem than communism itself, 
...Liberty is only a name, a sound for two-thirds of 
mankind, without houses, without clothes, without food, 
without a minimum of education and above all without 
human conditions for working...Unfortunately, our Latin 
American rich men talk very much about basic reforms, 
but those who decide to make them real are by them 
called communists.3 

Other examples of the church in conflict roles, short 
of violent revolutionary roles, can be cited in country 
after country. The church's initiative in helping to 


2 

Gerald Clark, The Coming Explosion in Latin America 
(New York: McKay, 1963), p. 148. 

^William V. D'Antonio and Frederick B. Pike, Reli¬ 
gion, Revolution and Reform (New York: Praeger, 1964), p. 13. 


j 

I 
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i organize effective labor organizations in Costa Rica, 

j 

Colombia, Ecuador and Uruguay as well as encouraging the 

i 

formation of pressure groups within the existing united 
labor movements in Chile, Brazil, Argentina, and Venezuela 
was not done without struggle. Conflict was inherent in 
the formation of the Confederacion Latino Americana de 
Sindicalistas Cristianos (Latin American Federation of 
Christian Laborers) in 1955 which has now shown its bar¬ 
gaining strength in the support of regional social justice 
in several countries.^ 

The crusading reputation for social justice on the 
part of Maryknoll order missionaries which has put them in 
j conflict roles was affirmed in 1959 when they initiated the 

I 

building of a mountain village for the protection of 
Indians in the area who were being mistreated by their 
Peruvian landlords. The establishment of credit unions 
among the Indians of Peru by Maryknoll priest, Father 
McLellan, and their work in the lowlands of Bolivia among 

j 

j transplanted Indians of the altiplano was carried out in 

i 

| struggle but shows evidence of the church's growing concern 

j C 

, for social responsibility.-' 

i 

j — ■ — - . 

| ^Robert J. Alexander, Today 1 s Latin America (Garden 

I City: Doubleday, 1962), p. 226. 

5 

Peter R. Nehemkis, Latin America : Myth and Reality 
j- (New York: New American Library, 1966), p. 38. 
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i 

i 

I The more radical and revolutionary movements and 

j ! 

leaders will be considered in the following section of the 

; paper, but the names of Maryknollist priests, Thomas and 

! ; 

i ; 

; Arthur Melville and Blase Bonpane of Guatemala deserve to 

i j 

be mentioned along with Father Francisco Lege and Archbishop 
Jose Tavora of Brazil, Father Ramon Talavera of Paraguay and 

i 

Camilo Torres of Colombia. These and many others have lived 
in conflict (some of whom have also died) for their convic- 

i 

tions with concern for rural and political social justice. 

Let it be noted that in several examples given, foreign 
missionary influences entered into the conflict role. 

The closing paragraphs of Eric Hoffer's, The True 
I Believer, expand his thesis that foreign influences have 

i r l_ 

i always played a predominent role in revolutionary work, 

! "the first link in a chain of processes, the last link of j 

I l 

! which is usually a mass movement; and it is the mass move- 

! ment which shakes the social body out of its stagnation. 

i 

A Christian social revolution has been kindled by foreign 

| influences, Catholic and Protestant, in Latin America in 

! j 

| the midst of a seething, smoldering discontent. This is to j 

\ i 

j say that the world Christian community has been involved j 

I i 

; in the shaping of the current situation, volatile as it is. j 

1 \ 

• • | 

- j 

; ^Eric Hoffer, The True Believer (New York: Harper ; 

and Row, 1951), pp. 150-1. j 

i j 
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In harmony with the revolutionary nature of the i 

Christian Gospel, foreign missionaries, Protestant and 
Catholic, have contributed in the chain of processes which 

{ 

are increasingly taking on the form of a mass revolutionary 
movement. There is a theological necessity for the world 
church to encourage this process within the framework of 

i 

the finest traditions of the Christian faith. We are ethi¬ 
cally responsible to share in this revolutionary undertaking 

| 

which is nothing more or less than the fulfillment of 
Christ's mission of human development. 

The Uppsala Report on The Renewal in Mission in a 
paragraph entitled, "Revolutionary Movements", affirms: 

The longing for a just society is causing revolutions 
all over the world. Since many Christians are deeply 
rooted in the status quo they tend to be primarily con¬ 
cerned for the maintenance of law and order. Where the 
maintenance of order is an obstacle to a just order, ; 

some will decide for revolutionary action against that ) 
injustice, struggling for a just society without which 
the new humanity cannot fully come. The Christian 
community must decide whether it can recognize the 
validity of their decision and support them. 

That there is in formation a mass movement for revolutionary 

i 

action against all forms of human injustice in Latin America i 
can scarcely be doubted. Francois Houtart has written: j 


7 » 

The Uppsala 68 Report , "Renewal in Mission," Norman \ 

Goodall, ed. (Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1968), ! 

p. 30. ! 

| ! 

I 

! \ 


• i 

* 

•i i 
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A simple evolution of the present regimes is not 
sufficient. Latin America no longer can afford the time 
for evolution. There is only one choice: revolution, 
that is a radical transformation of some kind or other.8 

No one can predict with certainty if the coming revolutions 

will be "violent or peaceful, Marxist or non-Marxist, 

planned rapid development or an explosion of the moment". 

Likely there will be a combination of many factors which 

may well result in several kinds of revolution.^ 

Assuming the capability of the counter-revolutionary 

governments of Latin America, with United States support, 

i 

to stem the tide of guerrilla type revolutionary activities, 
it now appears that the unofficial church, groups of indi¬ 
vidual Christians, is the real center of genuine revolu¬ 
tionary thought and action in Latin America. It is the kind 
of revolution, a radical transformation, in which the church 
and her people can engage hopefully. ! 

Richard Shaull, in January, 1968, wrote that with the 
diminishing of the possibility of guerrilla type revolutions 
in Latin America, he believed 

i 

(the Catholic Church)...is the only major institution j 
in our society that has close contact with the new revo- j 
lutionaries in Latin America. In a few places the | 


^Francois Houtart and Emile Pin, The Church and the 
Latin American Revolution (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1965), 
p. 255. 

^Thomas J. Liggett, "The Coming Revolutions in Latin 
America," World Call, XLIX:3 (March, 1967), 16. 


I 

i 
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| Catholic hierarchy is the most significant political 

force opposing the military dictatorships; in many 
countries young Catholics represent the most significant 
revolutionary force. 10 

More recently, in an informal address to students in Latin 
American studies at Oldenborg Center, Pomona College, he 
reaffirmed this statement even more strongly by saying, "The 
real revolutionaries in Latin America are unofficial Catho¬ 
lic and Evangelical leaders. "H His definition of 
revolution as radical change, a "turning about," is 
undoubtedly more limited than many extreme revolutionists 
would accept but the one which is most congenial to the 
Christian Gospel and Mission. 

In spite of the fluidity of the Latin American situa- 

j tion and conditions which differ radically from one country 
to another, there is evidence to show that the initiative is 
passing to the hands of Christian groups and that they will 
have increasingly important roles in the immediate future. 

I 

1 Again Shaull reminds us: 

I 

They (Christian groups) have much less experience 

I than the Communists but are in situations in which they 

are learning rapidly. Not dependent for orientation or 

i 

j 

i _ 

1( ^M. Richard Shaull, "The New Latin American Revolu¬ 
tionaries and the United States," Christian Century , LXXXV:3 
(January 17, 1968), 70. 

I 11 

M. Richard Shaull, Informal lecture on Latin 
America at Oldenborg Center, Pomona College, March 14, 1969. 
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! direction from outside, they are, nevertheless, sus- I 

| tained by close contacts with those engaged in the same ] 

struggle elsewhere. They are not ideologically rigid j 

but are participating in an expanding program of study 
i and reflection on a continental basis. Many of them j 

| are open to dialogue and in some instances to coopera- j 

j tion with Marxists on specific objectives, but they have i 

very few illusions about communism and the way it 
operates...While they are highly critical of United 
States policy, they have no doctrinaire position and are j 
in contact with groups in this country, especially those j 
working for social transformation here. In these move- I 
ments the great majority of members are Roman Catholics, 
but a growing number of Protestants are becoming j 

involved in a new ecumenical relationship.12 j 

i 

One is hard put to document this statement statistically but 
a few notable examples can and should be cited. 

As has been implied, there are among the Christian 
revolutionaries foreign missionaries who have been, in part 
at least, a part of the "first link in a chain of processes." j 

using the idea of Eric Hoffer. Many of these men and women j 

have considered it their Christian missionary calling to j 

p 

ferment godly social unrest. For example, Thomas and ' 

Arthur Melville were ordained as Maryknoll priests in 1957 

l 

j and 1961 respectively and were assigned to Guatemala. They 

j 

I soon became involved in land reform projects and related j 

! ! 

I 

j issues. Guatemala, according to Albert Krebs, is a country j 

j of 4.5 million people in which 2 percent of the population I 

j j 

■ i own 80 percent of the land and almost all of the productive j 

! ! 

i - I 

I J 

j 12^. Richard Shaull, "Christian Initiative in the | 

Latin American Revolution," Christianity and Crisis , XXV:23 j 
(January 10, 1966), 297. j 
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land is controlled by the United Fruit Company of the 
United States. The Melvilles' missionary stay in Latin 
| America was cut short when they became identified for their 
part in the encouragement of the so called Christian Guer¬ 
rilla Movement. 

After banishment, they returned for a brief time to 
: Florida, doubled back and for a period of two months shared 

a life with guerrillas and exchanged ideas. They later 
escaped with their lives, and their new wives (former Mary- 
knoll nuns in Guatemala) and are now working in the United 
States for an organization known as AVILA (Avoid Vietnam in 
Latin America),13 a statement from Arthur Melville sums up 
the revolutionary stance of many Roman missioners and many 

t more nationals of Latin America: 

) 

It is the Christians obligation to defend a society 
and participate in a revolution which guarantees that 
the rights of an individual or of a society will not be 
violated. The principles of Christian revolution 
should be based both on man's right to worship or not to 
worship God as he chooses and on the principle that the 
resources of the land must be used for the common good. 

| This principle is often subject to a great deal of mis- 

j interpretation in the United States. But in a country 

where there is total dependence on the resources of the 
land one readily understands it. Governments should 
j represent all the people and constantly work for their 


■^Albert V. Krebs, Jr., "On the Streets of Laredo," 
Christian Century , LXXXVI:2 (January 8, 1969), 47-49. 
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welfare. They should be willing to collaborate and 
cooperate with various groups in the country to work 
for justice, freedom and a realistic democracy. 14 

A second example is Camilo Torres Restrepo who was 
born into one of Bogota's one hundred families and was not, 
therefore, a foreign agitator in the strict sense, although 
he did receive his education abroad. He studied in Louvain 

I 

for the priesthood and later in the United States in the 
field of sociology. His interest in social questions was 
nourished by his sensing of the contrast between his own 
social and economic background and that of his country's 
poor. He could not accept the position of his ecclesias¬ 
tical authorities which he believed was driving Colombians 
into armed rebellion. 

A group of Colombian bishops had issued strongly 
worded calls for agrarian reform but the Church's identifi¬ 
cation with the landed elite prevented any real change. 

The rural and urban poor became his great preoccupation as 
he continued in his work to establish and head up the school 
of sociology at the University of Bogota and serve as the 
University's chaplain. He openly discussed the problems of i 
the people with students and soon found himself moving j 


j 14 Ibid. 1 

f i 

I j 

i . I 

I ) 

! I 

i ; 
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i 

| toward a more radical posture. Although condemned as a 

! communist, he resisted this charge and again and again 

! denied that Marxism was the answer. 

The temporal defects of the Church should not scanda¬ 
lize us...The Church is human. The important thing is 
to believe that it is also divine and that if we 
Christians fulfill the obligation to love our neighbor 
we are strengthening the Church.15 

He finally refused to say Mass, saying he wished to identify 
himself with the poor and the revolutionaries. He ulti¬ 
mately decided to join the guerrillas in 1965 to indicate 
that among them are authentic revolutionaries who have 
rebelled against real injustice and are prepared to die for 
genuine ideals. Organizing his United People's Front move¬ 
ment, he was killed in 1966 in a guerrilla skirmish with 

» 

government troops and his name has become a watchword among 
Evangelicals and Catholics alike in all of Latin America. 
Before his death he declared, "I am a revolutionary because 
I am a priest and because I am a Christian." Again he 
declared, "When an authority exists contrary to the people, 

| that authority is not legitimate and is called tyranny. We 
j Christians can and must fight against tyranny. 

i 

^Douglas Hyde, The Troubled Continent (Dayton Ohio: 
j Pflaum Press, 1967), p. 108. 

l fi 

x °Gonzalo Castillo-Cardenas, "Christians and the 
Struggle for a New Social Order in Latin America," in The 
Religious Situation-1968 (Boston: Beacon Press, 1968), 
j pp. 510-11. 


i 
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i 


Maurico Lopez, the Associate Secretary of the Depart- j 

.i 

ment of Church and Society of the World Council of Churches, 1 
quotes Torres as saying: 

i I have left the duties and privileges of the clergy, 

but I have not left the priesthood. I believe I have 
devoted myself to the revolution out of love for my 
neighbor in the temporal, economic and social realms. 

If after I have helped bring about the revolution and 
my neighbor holds nothing against me, I will say the 
Holy Mass again...17 

Richard Shaull has pointed out that Father Torres' United 
People's Front has upset the ruling classes and aroused 
bitter opposition. Large numbers of younger Catholic and 
Protestant laymen and clergy have been moved by his example. 

3 

It is significant to note that he pled for a "pluralistic J 

j political apparatus, not a new political party, capable of 
• taking power". But when he concluded that this could not 

happen in Colombia, he joined the guerrilla forces and j 

thereby identified himself with violent forms of revolu- 
! tion. 18 

1 1 

| Shortly before Camilo Torres' death, a consultation j 

| on Church and Society was held in El Tabo, Chile (January 

! j 

10-20, 1966) under the auspices of ISAL. Although primarily 


j l^Maurico Lopez, "Dialogue Across the Rio Grande," j 

Christianity and Crisis , XXVI:23 (January 9, 1967), 307. j 

I ip ! 

M. Richard Shaull, "National Development and Social ) 
Revolution, Part II," Christianity and Crisis , XXIX:1 | 

(February 3, 1969), 9-12. j 

! \ 

i 
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i an assembly of Protestants with some Roman Catholic partici- 

I 

| pants, the Consultation placed a great emphasis upon the 

| 

! "private decision" of individual Christians, which many 
would maintain Camilo Torres exemplified. 

Within this context (of permanent social violence 
exercised by the established order) the immediate 
Christian task would be: to uncover and point to those 

j forms of permanent social violence; detect their causes 

and possible remedies; put the latter into practice with 
the least use possible of direct violence; then finally 
he should decide for one way or the other, remember 
that he might never be in absolute certainty about his 
course of action, and hence he should keep as close as 
possible to his brothers who might have decided 
differently from him. As Luther, the Christian of 
today, after taking his position on the use of force, 
should submit himself to God's judgment and forgiveness: 
'This is my decision, God help me' 

i 

Previous mention has been made of Archbishop Helder 

i 

Camara of Recife, Brazil. Although under constant surveil¬ 
lance by military and political authorities, he has thus far 
been able to retain his office and speak his convictions. 
Known as the Archbishop of the "wooden cross", for many 
years he has held that titles such as "Excellency", and 
"Eminence" should be abandoned. On the eve of the Second 
Vatican Council he proposed to all bishops that they place 
their gold and silver pectoral crosses at the feet of Pope 
Paul VI in exchange for one of bronze or wood—an offer 
which was not taken up! 20 


-^Castillo-Cardenas, o£. cit ., p. 512. 
2®Hyde, 0 £. cit ., p. 203. 
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In addition to his memorable statement quoted on 
page 136 of this study. Archbishop Camara will be remembered 
for his significant words spoken to Parisian students 
during the student rebellion in April of 1968. A few quo¬ 
tations from his speech give the flavor of the bishop's 
revolutionary position: 

Let us not be afraid of the word (revolution)...What 
is needed is a structural revolution...The entire world 
needs a structural revolution. When we ask if the 
needed structural revolution necessarily requires 
violence, we need to observe that violence already 
exists and is exercised often in an unconscious way, by 
the very ones who denounce it as a plague for society. 

I respect those who, according to their conscience, 
feel obliged to choose violence, not the easy violence 
of those who are armchair guerrillas, but the violence 
of those who proved their sincerity with the sacrifice 
of their lives. It seems to me that the memory of 
Camilo Torres and Che Guevara merit as much respect 
as that of Pastor Martin Luther King...I accuse the true 
makers of violence: all those who from right or left, 
wound justice and impede peace...My own vocation is to 
be a pilgrim of peace following the example of Pope 
Paul VI: personally, I would rather be killed one 
thousand times than to kill. 

Do you want realism? Then I tell you: if violence 
explodes in any corner of the world, and especially in 
Latin America, you can be sure that the Great Powers 
will arrive immediately. Even without declaring war, 
the super-powers will be there and we will have a new 
Vietnam. Do you still want realism? If we are to have 
a structural revolution, we need, in a new sense, a 
'cultural revolution' first. The structural reforms, 
the basic reforms will be useless, will not be carried 
out, if minds are not profoundly changed. 21 


21aelder Camara, "Is Violence the Only Option?," 
' Latin American Newsletter , 70 (January, 1969), 10. 
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Within the last year Archbishop Camara has placed an 
increasing emphasis upon the need for widespread and pro¬ 
tracted campaigns of non-violence. Helder Camara has even 
named his movement after Martin Luther King and already 
minor campaigns have had surprisingly positive results in 
Colombia, Chile, Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay. "The Latin 
American revolution is neither a possibility nor a threat; 
it is a fact. But because it is a very complicated and 
many-sided revolution, and because it is not exactly like 
any other revolution, that fact may not be obvious."22 

As Christians we are sharing in the promulgation of 
the revolutionary good news, the good news of Jesus Christ 
for a world in rapid social change. This revolutionary 
world is shot through with tensions, confrontations, charges 
and countercharges—real conflicts in which men suffer. 

The church is the community of reconciliation, always for 
Christ and therefore for all men, whether proletarians, 
oligarchs, exploiters or the exploited, revolutionaries or 
counter-revolutionaries. Christ is for every man! But the 
church must choose the ground on which it enters into the 
revolutionary struggle which is increasingly a part of Latin 


^^Earl M. Smith, "The Latin American Revolution," 
Christian Century , LXXXVI:20 (May 14, 1969), 474-76. 


4 
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American life. Those committed to the Christian faith are 


obliged to choose very carefully. 

Stephen Neill, in discussing the Christian ethic of 
revolution, notes that historically the church has gained 
nothing when it has identified itself uncritically with the 
"forces of revolution". Revolution almost always incor¬ 
porates itself in a political party; and a church which 
becomes the church of a political party, then ceases to be 
the church of all other parties. "The tension between 
engagement and detachment is the permanent situation of the 
Church; it will never in this dispensation attain to the 
point of perfect balance." 23 

In summary, let us listen to a devoted Latin American 
Christian, Jose Miguez Bonino, until recently Rector of the 
Union Theological Seminary, Buenos Aires, Argentina. In 
the finest sense it is both prophetic and apocalyptic: 

The Church and the Christian must keep the freedom of 
those who know that, however much they may and must be 
involved in the struggles of this world and age, final 
peace and righteousness are not attained through human 
exertion but will be given by God in that Kingdom, the 
coming of which man can neither hasten nor delay. This 
is the only true and final revolution, the Work of Him 
who said, 'Behold, I make all things new'.24 


23 Stephen Neill, Colonialism and Christian Missions 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966), p. 424. 

^Jose Miguez Bonino, "Christians and the Political 
Revolution," Risk, 111:1-2 (1967), 110. 
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I 

As world Christians, confronted by the structures of revo¬ 
lution and counter-revolution, the church seeks the fulfill¬ 
ment of God's calling by engaging in the mission of human 

i 

i 

j development across all national boundaries and in the midst 

I 

i of a variety of political and social ideologies. We cannot 

I 

j seek in our own strength alone but in recognition of God's 
grace and forgiveness in spite of our selfishness and pride. 
This in itself is a revolutionary idea which if put into 
action would "turn the world upside down". 

Possible Structures for Christian Revolutionary Change ; 

The Latin American Solidarity Conference held on the 

| 

| campus of the University of California, Los Angeles, on 

I j 

i October 11, 1969 had as its moderator U.C.L.A.'s visiting 

Professor, Blase Bonpane, former Maryknoll missionary priest j 
to Guatemala. Responding to a question concerning possible 

roles which the church could play in Latin American develop- 

I 

j ment, Professor Bonpane was quick to respond that tradi- 
i tional roles would not suffice and that he believed ! 

; i 

| revolutionary elements, Protestant and Catholic, would ! 

! become increasingly active in emerging revolutionary organi- j 

• ! I 

zations in Latin America. He cited the United People's j 

Front of Camilo Torres in Colombia as an example. He j 

implied, as does Richard Shaull, that the only hope for • 

I 

! ' j 

1 i 

t 

I 

! I 

i 

! 
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participation in development lays outside the present poli- } 

! | 

tical and ecclesiastical structures in uniting efforts with 

all those committed to social change. 2 ^ j 

| > 

j For the church and its members to elect a course of 

j 

j revolutionary action, which may lead to acts of violence 

i 

j or to acts of non-violence in which violence may be exer- 

\ 

! cised in retaliation, demands making a deliberate theolo¬ 
gical examination of such involvement. As implied in the 
El Tabo document, quoted on page 159, whether we follow the 
course of "the least violence possible", or none at all, we 

I 

will be confronted by our Christian brothers of both 

persuasions. As Richard Shaull has said: 

| If we hope to preserve the most important elements 

| of our culture, moral and religious heritage and to 

! contribute to the shaping of the future, we cannot 

remain outside the revolutionary struggle or withdraw 
from it. 26 

Therefore, the Christian must carefully examine the ambi¬ 
guous phenomenon of revolution which represents passion for 
I justice and for liberation of the oppressed, but also 

j 

j releases forces of destruction and may lead to new forms 
! - 

j 25 Shaull, "Christian Initiative...," p. 297. 

1 

I 2 ®M. Richard Shaull, "Revolutionary Change in Theo- i 

logical Perspective," in John C. Bennett (ed.), Christian j 

Social Ethics in a Changing World (New York: Association : 

Press, 1966), p. 25. 1 
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I of injustice. With this dichotomy so apparent, he needs to 

i 

| examine what theological insights can be brought to bear 
j upon revolutionary change. 

First is the recognition that God is both the Creator 
and Ruler of all nature and society. Basic to a doctrine 

of man is the view that nature and society serve man to 

j 

fulfill God's purpose in his creation. Changes in nature 
and society imply our working with God in line with the 
purposes of his continually created order. He must affirm 
that God acts in history through man and that Christian 
man moves toward a goal—ultimately, God's goal. 

Secondly, he affirms that God employs a revolutionary 
! type of messianism. That is, in the course of history, 

I 

God's purposes have been thwarted by means of the sins of 
mankind. This frustration of his purposes can be illus- 

I 

trated by the confusion of Babel and his resulting call to 
Abraham to father a "chosen people". In Old Testament 
I literature, this revolutionary approach is typified by the 

j 

| prophets like Jeremiah, who sees God as tearing down in 

I 

? 

order to build up, "he breaks the power of the oppressor in 
order to establish his justice. "27 The revolutionary 
messiah becomes central in Biblical doctrine until finally 


27 Jeremiah 1:10. 
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! in the life and death of Christ the idea is perfectly 

revealed and God's determination to have his will is made 
| evident. The Magnificat of Luke, in its liturgical beauty, 

f 

; 

| expresses the centrality of a revolutionary Messiah, a 
| God-Man of destruction and restoration. Berkhof put it 

! this way, "The Gospel introduced a revolutionary God, whose 

i 

i righteousness according to the Psalms and Prophets, means 
that He lifts up those who are bowed down and humiliates 
the oppressors."^® 

Thirdly and finally, in the incarnation God relates 
himself once and for all to man. God's action in the world, 
through all history, has been aimed at transformation, and 

j in the coming of Christ and the indwelling of the Holy 

! 

! Spirit the real struggle for human development now begins. 
The old has passed away and "behold, I make all things 
new."29 Christian man, as he takes on Christ, merges into 
j this apocalyptic adventure. He cannot turn back and in 

i 

| faith he looks ahead to perceive the signs of ultimate 
j victory. 

! Richard Shaull in. Revolution: Heritage and Contem- 

i " ~ 

porary Option , contends that only in Christianity is history 

. j _ 

2®Quoted in Shaull, "Revolutionary Change...," p. 28. 
i ^^Revelation 21:5. 

. i 

i 
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understood as a complex compound of stability and change, 

I 

decay and fulfillment. Revolution can be the cutting edge 

i 

of human development in this God ordained process. The 
Christian looks beyond the turbulance of revolution to a 
stability on the other side. He can participate actively 
in revolution only because he understands what is going on 
and is obliged to work for reconciliation. 3 ® 

If the modern Christian is to share in this revolu¬ 
tionary enterprise, he must diligently seek to objectify 
what God is and what he is doing—a positive reflection upon 
the Biblical revelation, "I am who I am" or better, "I will 
be who I will be". 31 This also means that Christian man, 

i 

in the midst of the life situation, caught at the center 

i 

between tensions and within the struggle, must always be 
"for man" rather than against him. This is one of the 
truths which the framers of the El Tabo report were expres¬ 
sing when they insisted that man, in taking a violent 
revolutionary stance, could never act "in absolute certainty 
| about his course of action, and hence should keep as close 

| as possible to his brother." 3 2 Where, in the midst of 

i 

j 

| 3 ®Carl Oglesby and Richard Shaull, Containment and 

Change (New York: Macmillan, 1967), pp. 179-248. 

i ^Exodus 3:14. 

I ^^See page 159. 
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life's situation, aware of our silent sins of commission and 
omission, facing suffering and injustice, we must come to 
see our guilt and accept God's judgment. However we may 
look upon violence, and there are different points of view, 
we must see our failure in the past, our responsibility for 
the injustices, and the necessity for a radical revolu¬ 
tionary process. Then we must accept our guilt and work for 
reconciliation with our brothers. 

It is at this point that Richard Shaull's concept of 
koinonia , and old Biblical concept with a new twist, is 
relevant: 

What is now called for is the presence on the fron¬ 
tiers of revolution of communities dynamically involved 
j in the struggle for humanization and engaged in constant 

j running conversation with their biblical and theolo- 

! gical heritage—"koinonias". 33 

This koinonia concept, the development of small groups of 

well informed, socially conscious Christian people before 

and during the event of revolution to provide "non-party" 

direction, 34 i s not unlike the proposed structures for 

j social change offered by Hannah Arendt, in her small group 

i 

I 

! 

! 

' 

i 

33 Shaull, "Revolutionary Change...," p. 32. 

i 

34 0glesby and Shaull, 0 £. cit ., p. 247. Koinonias— 
"New forms of Christian community on the front lines of 
I revolution." 
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participatory "councils", and in Erich Fromm's "club and 

group" proposals. 3 5 

To some extent this is already happening in the 
formation of groups and councils such as ISAL (Church and 
Society) chapters in hundreds of larger cities and towns 
and Catholic Christian Action organizations in thousands of 
parishes. Perhaps, with determination, such koinonias can 
survive and serve as "spaces of freedom," offering some 
hope for genuine participation on the part of a conscien¬ 
tious Christian citizenry in the tensions of revolution and 
counter-revolution. Since, as Hannah Arendt points out, 
true freedom is the only cause which could justify revolu¬ 
tionary action, we must learn well the lessons of history 
to be valid instruments for breaking up "the formation of 
pseudo-political mass movements^^ This is a model which 
could offer a hope in an otherwise despairing Latin America. 


35 

Hannah Arendt, On Revolution (New York: Viking 
Press, 1963), and Erich Fromm, The Revolution of Hope 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1968). 

oc I 

°Arendt, Ibid ., p. 279. 

1 


j 

i i 
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CONCLUSION 


The church. Catholic and Protestant, has a role in 
development. It must be involved in the total socio¬ 
economic scene in Latin America. Increasingly, across 
; boundaries of political provincialism, geographic limitation 
and cultural-ideological differences, the church and her 
people must engage in the process of revolutionary change, 
not revolution for the sake of revolution and violence, but 
a revolutionary Christian involvement with the problems of 
mankind in the name of Christ. 

i 

I The battle must be fought on many fronts. In each 

! local community and parish, pastors and people will be 

called upon to minister to the sick of mind and body, those 
hungry for the basic nutrients to sustain the whole of life 
and those illiterate and humanly deprived. Nationally and 

| 

I regionally, the church must actively contend with those 

t 

| powers, political and economic, which encourage development 
i only if it means profit and continued support by the elite, 
i Internationally, the whole body of the church must share 
I collectively in development, fostering those integrative 
measures which will enable Latin America and the rest of 
S the Third World to be free from all varieties of neo- 

; colonialism and of internal exploitation, and completely 

i 
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open to dialogue with the developed nations. The church in 
the world can serve as a catalyst for the various movements 
which have as their supreme purpose humanization and socio¬ 
economic development, not only in Latin America and the 
Third World, but in so called developed nations as well. 
Ultimately, we will discover developmental changes cannot 
occur in Latin America unless corresponding changes are 
made in the social and economic structure of developed 
nations. 

Those who are really a part of the world Christian 
community, dedicated to the cause of the church's mission, 
human development, can take the initiative in bringing about 
social change but also can open the way for more gentle and 
less violent transition than is often supported by the 
radical left. This implies, of course, that we seek to 
avoid making revolution a form of idolatry and an end in 
itself. As has been suggested in much of this study, over¬ 
throwing the old social order will not automatically bring 
about a more just society. Crucial to the test of 
meaningful revolution is the question if in the long run 
the new order will be a genuine instrument for humanization 
and if it contains the basic ingredients which will enable 
it to be changed again when new revolutionary processes 
are motivated into action. While revolutionary change is an 
instrument, ideally, to attain justice, it must be 
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remembered that in the larger context of God's created 

i 

world, justice and reconciliation belong together. Those 

j committed to Christian revolution need to bring into the 

I 

j struggle the healing ministry of reconciliation. We live 

» 

and work in the tension of God's political activity on the 

| one hand and his forgiveness on the other. Man acts in 

i 

between these tensions. 

If Christ himself were a revolutionary, as he was 
by the definitions which have been employed in this study, 
then we have a sure foundation for a theological justifi¬ 
cation for revolution. If we, in turn, take on Jesus 
Christ and are spiritually one with him who is the revealed 
Son of God, then we put our trust in God that his purposes 
for mankind will be shaped into human history as a part of 
his divine activity. We look to the past for the guide¬ 
lines of God working in history but also in Christian faith 
to the future as we await and participate in God's manifes¬ 
tations in the process of human development. 

| That the church has often not been seen as a real 

j factor in development, should be obvious by a brief exami- 

i 

nation of many standard texts and current treatments of 

j 

j Latin America. For example, Martin C. Needier only makes 
an indirect reference to the church in relation to his 

i 

| consideration of the Christian Democratic parties in one 
text book on political development in Latin America, while 
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in an earlier writing he makes only passing reference to 
Father Ramon Talavera's resistance to President Stroesner 

i 

of Paraguay. One could infer that Needier discounts the 
church as a major factor at least in this facet of Latin 
American development.^ 

An otherwise excellent reader dealing with general 
subjects related to the development crisis in Latin America, 
political instability, economic and class conflict, edited 
by James Petras and Maurice Zeitlin, affords only footnote 
treatment to Father Francisco Lage, Camilo Torres and Arch¬ 
bishop Jose Tavora of Aracaju, but otherwise does not 
include in the twenty-three articles any major consideration 
of religion or religious institutions as a factor in the 
reform-revolution tension. 

Although Kalman H. Silvert has written elsewhere con¬ 
cerning the role of the church, in his basic Latin American 
text expressly designed to consider the factors in the 

i 

| revolutionary atmosphere of Latin America, he makes one 

I 

j specific reference to the church on page 279, in which he 

j 

j 

i - 

j ^Martin C. Needier, Political Development in Latin 

| America : (New York: Random House, 1968). 

| Needier, Latin American Politics in Perspective 

(Princeton: Van Nostrand, 1967) . 

i 2 James Petras and Maurice Zeitlin, (eds.), Latin 

America, Reform or Revolution (Greenwich, Conn.: Fawcett, 
1968) . 
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says, "Latin America is a Catholic culture," and otherwise 
treats the church under the topic, "pressure groups," for 
a total of two pages, (pages 31-32), thus pointing to the 
relatively insignificant role which the church plays in his 
analysis.^ 

On the other hand, one feels slight embarrassment in 
reading some of the exaggerated statements of the church's 
essential role in development and of its extraordinary 
achievements in this direction in the past and present. For 
example, in 1962, Gary MacEoin wrote the following statement 
in which he described Christian achievement in human devel¬ 
opment in Latin America. Today, in light of Vatican Council 
II and the Medellin Conference of 1968, it could be pro¬ 
nounced prophetically and hopefully, but even now, not with 
MacEoin's assurance. 

Painfully but honorably, the Church has come to 
recognize, in one country after another, that the 
teaching of Christ in today's circumstances leave it 
with no alternative other than to support and encourage 
the desires of the masses for the more human conditions 
of life which are every man's birth-right and which 
man's new mastery of the material world has made tech¬ 
nically possible.4 


3 Kalman H. Silvert. The Conflict Society (New York: 
American Universities Field Staff, 1966). 

4 Gary MacEoin, Latin America (New York: Kenedy and 
Sons, 1962), p. 148. 
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i 


| Surely we find ourselves in accord with the idea but we will 

i 

likely find ourselves more comfortable with such a realistic 
view as expressed by Jose Miguez Bonino: 

! 

There are problems aplenty. But a new aspect of 
truth, until now largely ignored, must be taken into 
account. One is that the basic task and question in 
Latin America is the deep spiritual and material hunger 
of the masses who are awakening to a new day. It is 
I clear that neither the one nor the other (the Roman 

j Catholic or the Protestant Church) is today fit for 

| the task. Mutual incrimination must give place to 

repentence, self-righteousness to creative concern.^ 

Finally, I wish to affirm my own conviction, based 
on a living experience in Latin America and one which has 
been growing in my research and theoretical study here in 
the United States, that the likelihood of attaining social 
I justice in Latin America will depend in large part upon the 
i increased involvement of the Christian and his church in the 
support of socio-economic development, and to this end, I 
make my own commitment of life energy and purpose. The 

f 

i 

I whole endeavor of Christian mission to which the church is 

i 

I committed ideally is no more and no less than mankind's 
j humanization and development. The focus of the church's 


i ^Jose Miguez Bonino, "Latin America," in Miner Searle 

■ Bates and Wilhelm Pauck (eds.). The Prospects of Chris¬ 
tianity Throughout the World (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1964), p. 181. 


i 
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role can be summarized in the words of George P. Howard, 
Latin American by birth and Christian missionary by commit¬ 
ment, who has challenged several generations of Christians 
in Latin America: 

We face a humanity that is too precious to neglect. 

We know a remedy for the ills of the world, 
too wonderful to withhold. 

We have a Christ who is too glorious to hide. 

We have an adventure that is too thrilling to miss.^ 


^Quotation from an address by Dr. George P. Howard, 
delivered at the Instituto de Espanol, San Jose, Costa 
Rica, 1964. 


i 

j 



i 
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